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While a friend of mine was making a confi- 
dante of me the other evening, there came to 
me the one streak of envy which I am always 
willing to admit, the envy of the father confes- 
sor who hears the true impulses of the soul, the 
confession of what the human heart prompts 
when stirred by passion, fear, and all the sub- 
sidiary impulses of love and hate. I wondered 
if the time would ever come when any of us 
would find such a companion, such a chum as 
it were, that to nim or to her we couid fear- 
lessly confess—no, not confess, tell, for confes- 
sion implies duty, remorse, guilt—everything 
we feel or think. Suggested by such a thought, 
is the idea that we ought to have nothing in 
our lives that we should be ashamed to speak 
of. Yet when we pause to think of it, this 
would be absurd. The lover dare not make 
public all those billings and cooings which are 
the charm of courtship, nor without fear of be- 
ing considered either a materialist or a tanatic 
could our heart struggles in_ religious 
matters be displayed to the cold eyes of those 
not in sympathy either at the moment, or per- 
hapsever, with the contest bet ween fleshly and 
spiritual things. When I ride in a car or sit in 
an assemblage of people, it interests me to ob- 
serve the companionship of those who come and 
go together. Many of the lives are no doubt 
linked closely together. Many of those who 
bend in tenderness towards each other think 
there is no secret between them, yet the deep- 
est heart struggles, the most profound wonder- 
ings, the highest aspirations, seem either too 
sacred or too silly for the dearest confidantes to 
speak of, True companionship is that affinity 
which makes it unnecessary for people to ex- 
plain. When we can understand that the sigh 
we hear is not always an expression of regret 
uttered by those we care for that we, rather 
than others, are present; when we can appreci- 
ate that over the depth or shallows of 
our thoughtfulness there comes many a ripple 
undefinable, perchance regretful or wistful ; 
when we know that no life can be complete, no 
soul satisfied, perhaps we shall be able to learn 
that as we are never satisfied we can never 
quite satisfy others. 


* 
* 7 

It would be an oddly commonplace life that 
could make every detail of itself manifest. It 
is a conundrum to me whether the life which 
comes nearest the commonplace and can, 
therefore, have fewest concealments, is better 
ordered than that richer life which knows 
more because it has experienced more, Cer- 
tainly the more we know the less full must be 
our confidences of the things nearest to the 
heart. The countryman in the field has little 
to conceal, except his vagrant thoughts, from 
his wife who, in the kitchen, has found nothing 
of which she dare not speak to him 
save, perchance, the echo of discontent 
that she has to toil so long and see so 

little. To those who toil little and see 
> much, to those whose life is separated by 
such a great gulf of experience from the life of 
the one to whom they should speak of what 
they know and have seen, comes the ceaseless 
question, the question unanswered until time 
fades into eternity, what is my dutyin this 
matter? Is partial concealment or categorical 
candor my better method? To those who 
speak to the public, to those whose lives seem 
to belong partially at least, to the public, comes 
the same question ; and no matter how we may 
argue or toward what conclusion our theories 
may tend, our practice seems to be almost 
invariably in the direction of telling nothing 
but what we are expected to tell, towards 
the seeming to be that which we are 
expected to be, It is thus that our 
inward struggles, our impulses, even many of 
our best sacrifices and purest manifestations 
of our individuality are buried with us, instead 
of having been exhibited to those who are 
undergoing the same silent controversy with 
themselves and are perpetually unable to de- 
cide because no other life seems to furnish 
them a precedent. 

o*s 

If we were to speak our inmost thoughts I 
have no doubt they would be disturbing to 
those who heard them, for when we are most 
engaged with problems which pass our under- 
standing, those to whom we speak are thinking 
of something else and are prone to imagine 
that we are growing fiunicky, or have taken up 
with some fad out of a book. Itis very diffi- 
cult to decide between affectation, which is 
nothing but adevice of the shallow to seem 
what they are not, and the ambition to be 
what we are not but should be. But how lovely 
it would be to find in any one such faith 
in us, such purity within himself or her- 
self, that they could hear our heart hopes 
without misunderstanding them, and tell us of 
their own longings without fear of being mis- 
understood. Such friendship, such affection, 
such truth, would be the ideal confidence be- 
tween man and man, between woman and 
woman, between man and woman. Yet [ pre- 
sumie it never existed and never will, and any 
attempt to establish such a relation would, I 
am convinced, seeing as we do through a glass 
darkly, cause estrangement rather than con- 
fidence. Either we have so little in our lives 
that we are ashamed to confess the littleness 
of it, or so much that it would be esteemed a 
sin if to any one person we told it all, that 
we are driven into concealment ; and when we 
try to guess with regard to others, we are at a 
loss for data to guide us, or we become reckless 
and make comparisons between those we don’t 
know and those we think we know ; a danger- 
ous method of arriving at the truth. I do not 
think we’ judge others so much by ourselves as 
by those we think we know. I imagine that it 
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is the habit of the average man and woman to 
esteem himself or herself a peculiarly isolated 
individual, one who suffers more deeply, more 
severely and more frequently than anybody 
else. We hear people say that no one ever had 
such a headache as they have, no other human 
being ever experienced such a heartache as 
that which is wringing their frame. We listen 
to this sort of thing with contempt, because 
we are firmly convinced that we have suffered 
something that has been vastly more agonizing, 
Yet I imagine that we are not going beyond 
what is proper when we measure people by 
what we know, when we apply our known 
standards in an effort to acquire knowledge of 
the size and meaning of other people’s im- 
pulses. If we don’t do this, we have no gauge 
by which to furnish ourselves with material 
for contrasts. 


* 
+ 


* 
I have had a number of intimations, writtten 


and otherwise, as to what I have said of people, 
and my estimate of character has seemed usu- 
ally to have been just. In the matter of Hon. 
Edward Blake, for instance, without any 
exception, if I may exclude a publicist who 
has deemed it his duty to exalt the author of 
the manifesto to the Reform Convention of 
West Durham as a patriot, a statesman, and a 
philosopher, one has to think whether what 
one has written was inspired by personal 
animus or what seemed to be the facts. It is 
not pleasant, if a writer possesses any consci- 
entious scruples, to have it suggested that 
ignorance, malevolence or personal malice in- 
spired an article in criticism, particularly 
when the article seemed in every line of 
it to bear but one construction. We can- 
not understand people at all if their whole 
career is to be separated from a_ judg- 
ment of their utterances. When the life 
of a man endowed with extraordinary brains, 
has for nearly a quarter of a century been 
ineffectual and meaningless, it seems to me 
not improper that a beclouded utterance, some- 
thing which, if it is intended for anything is 
meant to give direction to public thought, fails 
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to fulfill its purpose, that the intrinsic weak- 
ness which has ruined the life may be ascribed 
as the reason for the failure of a manifesto. It 
is easy for one who loves not a writer to 
ascribe cowardice or impute base motives, It 


is just as easy for a writer to unreasonably | 


ascribe the noblest motives to the same utter- 
ance. The public, then, are left to decide as to 
whether one whose feebleness of purpose had 
made him the shuttlecock of his party, has all 
at once emancipated himself and proven it by 
an essay so indefinite that one can prove by it 
that the political world is either round, flat, or 
inchaos. It is easy for us to say that this man 
or that, has been controlled by egotism and an 
inordinate ambition for public place, nor is it 
more difficult for friendly voices to ascribe the 
many years of service to patriotism, to 
an intense desire to serve the country. How 
are we to judge if not by the minor causes, 
which either prove or disprove that the man in 
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question has lent himself tothe disreputable 
things of politics in an effort to grasp the 
sceptre which shall make him great or at least 
conspicuous. It seems to me that Mr, Blake’s 
career can be accounted for by his personal 
ambition. He partially forsook a great law 
practice for what he intended to be a great 
political practice. The one was paid for in 
cash, the other hejhoped to be paid for in honor, 
in places, in those things which feed a man’s 
love for himself. As he himself said in a 
speech to me memorable, ‘‘Some men’s lust 
is wealth, some men's lust is place and 
power. The lust of Sir John Macdonald 
is not money, but office.” If I use his own 
measurement Iam assigning to him motives 
which he imputed to others, not once 
but frequently, not gently but in the 
most vigorous English at his command. It 
cannot be assumed that the man who has been 
a political failure is a greater patriot than the 
one who has been a political success, unless it 
can be proven that the people are fools and 
that through two generations their folly has 
been persisted in. His weakness, his indeci- 
sion, his pettiness, his tendency to argue him- 


self out of court, his likelihood to disapprove 
not only of his opponents but of his own party 
and of himself, prove him to be vacillating, 
and like women in our hours of ease, ‘‘ uncer- 

tain, coy, and hard to please.” 

+ 
* * 

It is contended that his letter should be 
eas an abstract thing, a philanthropic 
essay. It is difficult to imagine Edward Blake 
asa leader; it is more difficult to give hima 
place in which he does not aspire to lead. 
His defenders say that he pointed out 
the shallows and left it to the captains 
of the different ships to avoid them, while 
he himself swims to shore. It is difficult 
to conceive of Edward Blake in such a role, He 
has been captain or nothing, ever since he en- 
listed. If he worked long and late in his par- 
liamentary duties, it was because he despised 
his following and thought them unfit to assist 
him. He tried to do it all. It is a pretty 


: thought of the one who asserts that this was 
caused by self-sacrifice and patriotism. A 
much more likely reason is found in the egot- 

| ism which suggested that he had not in his 
following anyone abie to assist him. Edward 
Blake may have been consumed by patriotism, 
his dreams may have been of his native land, 
and his ambition a raging and unsatisfied fire 
consuming him always with the hope that he 
could do something to add to the greatness of his 
Canada. Unfortunately hislife has not shownit. 
His political career has been marked by events 
which contradict it. Aud so, though it has 
been alleged as an unjustifiable attitude, we 
are left ‘“‘to peer down suspiciously at his 


motives.” 


* 


* * 

That was inde*2 a frightful massacre of 
| Italians in Now Orleans, The story that comes 
| to us by telegraph is horrible and repellent, and 
| we can conceive of no proper-minded person 
who would lead a mob in the shooting down of 

defenceless persons because the idea had gone 
abroad that justice in criminal matters had been 
interfered with. I have more than once defended 
Lynch law, pot because that I am wider in 
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my beliefs or better informed than the average 
person, but because I have lived in localities 
where such law has been found absolutely 
necessary, It seems indefensible in a city 
like New Orleans, yet if we were there I 
have no doubt that ninety-five per cent. of the 
readers of this page would have abetted the 
conduct of the mob. The newspapers, the 
people from whom the newspapers obtain 
their opinion, seem to have been unanimous, 
These Reformers say that in Canada it is the 
apathy of public opinion, the corruption of 
public morals which permits Sir John to retain 
power. Viewing the terrible slaughter of a 
dozen Italians from an ex parte standpoint, we 
can see that it is liberty grown into licentious- 
ness which in the first place made it possible 
for the Mafia to commit their depredations, 
and secondly for the citizens to revenge them. 
In the first place, we have to remember that 
we are not citizens of New Orleans ; and again, 
we must consider the fact that the citizens of 
New Orleans are neither fools nor cut-throats 
and that a terrible crisis is sure to produce vio- 
lence and bloodshed. ll these things fair- 
minded people, in estimating the crime of the 
avengers, will take into consideration. Law 
and order had been attacked by the murder of 
the chief of police. It seemed to the people of 
that city that to re-establish the supremacy of 
justice, blood had to be shed. Iam not one 
of those who think it a terrible thing to shed 
human blocd, There has never been a time in 
human history when the individual or the few 
was not esteemed a cheap sacrifice for the 
many.? 


* 
* # 


Ij have particular reasons for sympathizing 
with the Italians in the insult they have re- 
ceived, and yet I cannot hide from myself the 
fact that the Sicilian vendetta cannot be 
transplanted to this continent. We may view 
with a certain amount of leniency the use of 
the poniard amongst those who come to the 
new world for a home, but the stiletto can- 
not |become a factor in the administration 
of justice. We have a small Italian 
colony in Toronto, an orderly one, and as Mr. 
Michael Basso in a letter to the press has so 
truthfully said, small stabbing affrays in it are 
exaggerated, and the stiletto is referred to as 
if our neighbors from Italy were in the habit 
of carryinga dirk and using it {indiscrimin- 
ately. This suggestion of Italian lawlessness 
in Toronto is a base slander, yet when trying 
to be just we should remember all these 
things, and in doing so we must also recollect 
that this colony in our midst has never as- 
serted itself, that no society composed of its 
members has waged war on our executive. 
New Orleans, I am convinced, did not go to the 
frightful excesses so lately committed without 
what it considered just provocation. New 
Orleans may be wrong. From our standpoint 
it must be wrong, yet local self-government is 
the key-stone of democracy. It is what we 
pride ourselves upon, and ifa jury consisting 
of a city proclaims the killing of a dozen men 
necessary to its safety, if those who had 
watched the progress of the trial, if the press. 
and the people were a unit,we must,accept their 
verdict or trial by jury in its just and widest 
sense, mustbe declared ineffectual. 


* 
* - 


New Orleans is so far away and the circum- 
stances are so indefinitely presented to us, that 
we cannot fairly judge of an occurrence which 
in the abstract is inexpressibly horrible and 
bloody ; but I venture to say that there is no 
race which comes to our shores against whom 
there is such an unjustifiable prejudice as 
against the Italians. The majority of our Italian 
emigrants are from Sicily and southern Italy. 
They are swarthy and poor. Before they learn 
the language and customs of the country they 
work cheaply and excite the ire of other 
nationalities who endeavor to obtain the high- 
est wages. They are subjected to innumerable 
frauds to which English-speaking people would 
not_be liable. Occasionally, in fights amongst 
themselves or with those who endeavor 
to oppress them, the knife is used, but 
criminal statistics do not show thac the 
Italian is a lawless or improvident citizen, I 
have been told by many men who have had 
dealings with this people, that they pay their 
debts better than any other class of emigrants, 
that they are provident and kindly in their 
care for one another, and assimilate with the 
general population morerapidly than a]mostany 
other class. They import few prejudices, they 
yield readily to the customs of the country,and 
after one generation there is but little to separ- 
ate them from the majority of the people ex- 
cept the peculiarity of their names. They are 
southern people, have southern habits, a fiery 
temperament, and we must make allowances 
for such occasional excesses as they commit. 
But we cannot forget that when any foreign 
nationality is massed in large numbers in a 
city, when they import the societies and re- 
vengeful spirit of the old land. that a conflict 
with other nationalities is inevitable. That 
conflict occurred in New Orleans. With a dif- 
ferent race a similar conflict occurred in 
Chicago, with the same result in both instances, 
that bloody sacrifices were made for what was 
esteemed to be the public good. They were 
made “legitimately” in one instance, and by 
Lynch law in the other. Now, let us ask if 
that apathy which is so much deplored by Mr, 
Edward Blake, by the Reform party, by those 
who wonder why we, who have so much at 
stake, should make such trifling efforts, is a 
worse evil than the sensitiveness of the public 
opinion in Chicago and New Orleans, where 
the individual demanded the fulfillment of the 
law even to the point of personally putting 
alleged criminals to death. 
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The city’s share of the Esplanade agreement 
with the railways has at last been completed, 
and, it is to be presumed, will be accepted. 
The presumption in favor of its acceptance is 
that it is exactly what the railways demand. 
Newspapers are not lacking in their gibes that 
after three years’ contention, in which the 
Citizens’ Committee had a large share, some- 
thing very little better than the original pro- 
posal is bsing finally accepted. True, the dif- 
ference is not very great but it is, fortunately, 
greater than the superficial observer might 
imagine. Much has been done and prevented, 
and much more would have been done and a 
thousandfold more would have been prevented 
had the newspapers instead of allying them- 
selves with the railways, fought for the good of 
the city. Advertising and passes—though 
passes are but a trifle to a newspaper and have 
much less influence than might be imagined 
—have their weight, yet the friendship of 
railway men does much and is sought after. 
The newspaper that desires to circulate itself, 
relies on the courtesy of railways more or less. 
Then the railway men, with their winning 
ways and their ability to make it pleasant for 
people, gain the ear of writers when a city 
with no proper mouthpiece and no one who 
really understands its necessities, stands voice- 
less and uninfluential in the background. The 
Grand Trunk and the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
ways in Toronto are both well represented. 
Their influence can be felt, no matter where 
one turns. The votes they control are no un- 
important factor in an election. Notwith- 
standing this the Citizens’ Committee has made 
a very important diversion of the C. P. R.’s 
original scheme—one which will leave all Es- 
planade land between Yonge and Lorne streets 
unoccupied, and this is a space in which the 
public impulse can create as much competi- 
tive business as will always keep the lake 
traffic on a sound basis. The people have 
fought the fight, but very ineffectually. 
They have permitted interested parties to de- 
stroy those who devoted their time and money 
to their service.* The aldermen have been 
faithless, not because they have been bribed 
or corrupted, but on the principle that it is 
useless to serve anybody who is so thankless 
asthe elector. If after the amount of discus- 
sion which has taken place the people are sat- 
isfied with the agreement, let it go into 
effect, and let the matter be closed up. Dam- 
age is being done by delay, yet the readers of 
newspapers must lack in mental equipment if 
they are influenced by the idea that prosperity 
can obtain in Toronto by the expenditureof afew 
thousand dollars on the Esplanade. The Cana- 
dian Pacitic and the Grand Trunk Railways 
cannot make this city prosperous. They can- 
not rob it of its prosperity, and the building of 
a few switches, or a union depot, will not ward 
off the evilday nor bring us wealth; yet if 
the public spirit is not sufficient to guar- 
antee a proper solution of the problem, 
let us solve it as has been proposed, and end 
the dispute. It cannot but make those who 
have considered the whole question, regretful 
that railways bave obtained so great an influ- 
ence both in our city and in our Dominion that 
it is useless to fight against them. Lawless- 
ness finds its birth in just such a condition, 
and its result in the near future will be a 


sweeping away of all such privileges. The | 


present experience may be disastrous to us, 
but it appears as if the further the matter is 
pressed the more disastrous the result will be 
to us ina finally unjust solution of the problem 
and an always increasing load of tempcrary 
inconvenience and loss, 

. ’ * 

In connection with this matter, and indeed 
in connection with all matters which we are 
considering in a civic sense, the conduct of our 
city solicitor’s department should not be over- 
looked. We have the most effeminate service 
that a population of men larger than that of a 
village ever had to endure. Mayor Clarke 
began his campaign in search of influence 
which did not belong to him, by creating a city 
solicitor’s department composed of the odds 
and ends of our official society, which he 
imagined would be useful in the furtherance of 
his ambitions. He displaced McWilliams, a 
man whose bump of firmness, in fact whose 
pig-headedness, was phenomenal, He had a 
little five-by-nine shop, did almost the whole 
work himself, bad no proper assistance, did 


not want any, loved his friends, hated his | 


enemies, and ran the department as if it were 
entrusted to him to keep. The evils of his 
regime were small compared with those of the 
inflated establishment which succeeded him, 
Mayor Clarke was elected, not because he was 

great man, but because he was a Conser-: 
vative, and this city is Conservative, Un- 
certain of his tenure because uncertain of 
his ability, he proceeded to organize a force 
which would enable him to succeed him 
self. Heturned out McWilliams—not an im- 
pr oper act if he had supplanted him by a better 
city solicitor—but as events have decidedly 
proved he put in his place a feeble imitation of 
aman and a lawyer. The city solicitor’s de 
partment is now a nicely equipped Grit ma- 
chine. Mowat’s son-in-law, Mowat’s son and 
such obscure hirelings of the Grit party as 
could find a resting place nowhere else, now 
abide in our city solicitor’s department—a de- 
partment which, it must be remembered, was 
organized by Mr. Clarke, who was supposed to 
be a Conservative, but who in his effort to 
establish himself has wasted his opportunities 
asa public man while prostituting himself as 
a@ party man, by giving everything within his 
reach to conciliate his enemies. If he had suc- 
ceeded in establishing a service capable 
of defending Toronto’s interests, every- 
one would have been glad to have 
praised him for his non-partisanship, but 
as he has succeeded in organizing a gang 
of incompetents to strengthen himself, it ceases 
to be a virtue to refrain from taunting him 
with the prostitution of himself both as an 
official and as a Conservative for his own ens. 
It is pleasant to know that he has killed him- 
self and that he has failed to kill his party, but 
it is an exceedingly unpleasant thing to be 
forced to say that he has killed the efforts of 
the city for a proper settlement of every prob- 
lem which has been submitted to him and his 
advisers. 

os 

In the matter of the city health officer ques- 

tion, for instance, his party desired the ap- 


pointment of Dr. Pyne. Mayor Clarke could 
have made the appointment for he had 
the “pull.” Dr. Pyne was a good man— 
the best man whose name was presented, but 
the Mayor was afraid of himself and en- 
deavored to unload the responsibility of defeat- 
ing Dr. Pyne, ona committee of medical men. 
While professing friendship the Mayor was thus 
able to officially assassinate the brother of his 
chief supporter. Letters which have appeared 
in the papers within the past few days, proved 
that in recommending Dr, Allen the Mayor ex- 
ceeded the truth ia his statements in order to 
deteat Dr. Covernton. Both Pyne and Covern- 
ton were ahead of Allen in their examination, 
for which the city paid so much, yet we find our 
Mayor, half-ashamed of his one-horse advocacy 
of Pyne, making wholesale misrepresentations 
in order to effect the appointment of the 
man who stood lowest in the list. He would 
not do this for his friends, but he would do it 
for anyone who would make E. F. Clarke a 
pennyworth stronger in his attitude as public 
pensioner. 


+ 
* * 


If Toronto is not utterly sick of both the man 
and his methods, the citizens have an endur- 
ance which will result in disaster. There is an 
old saying thatif aman kicksa dog, in the 
first place it is the man’s fault, but if the dog 
hangs around and is kicked again it is the dog’s 
fault, and I imagine the dog is not going 
around to be kicked another time. The Mayor 
has been the friend of the corporations in all 
the contests for the settlement of the Espla- 
nade difficulty. He is Mayor this time because 
nobody who deserved election opposed him. 
He will never be Mayor again or occupy any 
important position, because people are 
thoroughly aware of his unworthiness and 
will permit him to reorganize his printing 
office on such a basis that his landlord will 
know who pays the rent. 

* ” * 

While on civic matters it is worth while ask- 
ing what natural born ass has been in charge 
of our water works department? Every 
spring we are in the habit of being fed 
upon fragments of fish and gallons of 
stinking water. Doctors have advised 
the people to boil the mixture, and their 
advice, I presume, has been largely followed ; 
yet when it is boiled it is the nastiest stuff this 
side of soft soap that was ever forced down a 
human gullet, Edward Hanlan says, and I 
believe he is right, that the intake pipe is 
located on a sand bar, where dead fish and 
everything that is beastly in the lake is washed 
into the mouth of the pipe. The location of the 
pipe at that point is another evidence that 
there is nobody trying to think out what is 
best for the city, that there is nobody who 
cares a continental cuss what happens so long 
as the salary list is not suspended, 

ae 

If ever a city needed reorganization it is 
Toronto. Alternately we have elected para- 
sites and swells, Mayor Manning being the one 
exception, and his personal littleness was so 
marked that his re-election was an impos- 
sibility. Toronto should try and do something 
towards making it possible for a man to pre- 
serve his self-respect and the standing of the 
city, while acting as its chief magistrate. 
Amongst the aldermen, thanks be to God, 
there is an independent feeling this year, and 
the Mayor is unable to bulldoze them. Ques- 
tions are being settled which have long agi- 
tated the public, and though the settlements 
are not much preferable to former proposals, it 
is refreshing to see our affairs taking some 
sort of shape. That they might have taken a 
different and better shape goes without saying, 
| but the railroads and other corporations have 
been able to outlast us, and the aldermen of 
91 are not particularly to blame. Don. 








Social and Personal. 


Brooklyn has immortalized herself—Brook- 
lyn the City of Churches. She has defied 
artificial customs and gone back to the old- 
fashioned way of visiting,for I read: ‘‘ Brook- 
lyn has readopted the old-fashioned luncheon, 
An account of one of these that was celebrated 
last week runs thus. You are to come at 
twelve, bring your work and stay until five. 
At noon sharply the twenty women bidden 
duly appeared, all but two, with their sewing. 
| Bonnets were doffed and a real visit entered 
upon. The luncheon was a delicious one, and 
was served without a too arbitarily following 
of the course style—an agreeable medium, in- 
deed, between no courses and “all plates,” as 
the countryman explained his first French 
restaurant dinner. When the guests returned 
to the parlor, instead of the brief standing 
round before leave taking which characterizes 
| the modern fashionable luncheon, chairs were 
cozy drawn into groups, needles and thimbles 
came out, and though, as one who was there 
confessed, no serious amount of work was 





| accomplished, the pleasure and sociability of 


the afternoon was pronounced.” 

Mrs. Edward Jones of Church street wel- 
comed a large number of friends to afternoon 
tea on Saturday of last week. Among those 
present were: Mrs. Bankes, Mrs. Kerr, Mrs, 
Nordheimer, Mrs, Blackstock, the Misses Sey- 
mour, Miss Small, Miss Helen McCall, Col. and 
Mrs, Otter, Miss Otter, Mr. Matthews, Mr. 
Hamilton, Miss Parsons, Mrs, Stephen Heward, 
Mr. Stephen Heward, Mr. Gordon Heward, the 
Misses Yarker, Miss Parsons, Mr. Parsons 





and Mr. Morrison. 


Miss Sibbald of Detroit is the guest of Mrz, 
Gordon Jones on Church street. 


The Bishop of Sasketchewan was the guest 
of Rev. W. Hoyes and Mrs. Clarke at St. Bar- 
nabas Rectory on Sunday, March 8, 


Miss Cassels of Washington avenue gave 
afternoon tea to a number of friends on Friday 


last. 
. 


Mrs, Henry Cawthra gave a ladies’ luncheon 
on Wednesday of last week, 


Miss Wilson, who has been the guest of 
Mrs, H. Munro Grier for some time, returned 
to her home in Kingston on Wednesday. 

- 


Miss Clark of New York, who has been 
spending the past three monts with Mrs, Bots. 


ford of St. George street, returned home last 
Friday. 


Isa semaine derniere les Hiboux se sont 
reunis chez Mile. Ellis, 583 rue Sherbourne, et 
la semaine precedente la reunions avait lieu 
chez M. Catto, rue Breadalbane. 


Les deux soirees ont ete des plus reussies, 
des jeux francais, en francais, ont ete organ- 
ises, et des rondes francais ont ete chantes. 
Tl est inutile de dire que tout a admirablement 
marche, La prochaine soiree, qui a lieu ce soir 
chez Madame Beard, 317 rue Jarvis, promet 
a’etre pleine de surprises et d'attractions. 


The Canadian Shorthand Society had its first 
annual dinner at Harry Webb's on Monday 
evening and avery enjoyable time was spent. 
Speeches appropriate to all festive occasions 
as well as toa re-union of stenographers were 
delivered with songs, piano solos and recita- 
tions interspersed. A pleasing feature of the 
evening was the presence of quite as many 
ladies as gentlemen, 


On Thursday evening of last week the Young 
Peoples’ Association of the Church of the Re- 
deemer gave their annual concert, which, not- 
withstanding the stormy weather, was well 
attended. A very good programme was pre- 
sented, the following ladies and gentlemen 
contributing to it: Miss May Frances, Miss 
Lizzie Massie, Misss Katie Ryan, Miss F. M. 
Glover, Mr. and Mrs. D. E. Cameron, Miss 
Hatch, Mr. F. T. Chambers, Mr. Smedley, Mr. 
Steward and Mr. Kidner. Deacon Tubbs’ New 
Organ, by Miss Francis, was well given, while 
the masterly manner in which Miss Massie 
handled her ‘cello quite captivated the audi- 
ence. Mr. and Mrs, Cameron in their duet 
made a very happy choice and were enthusi- 
astically received, while Mr. Cameron’s song, 
Good Company, was very suitable to the occa- 
sion, Miss Ryan and Miss Glover also added 
not a little to the enjoyment of the evening. 
The president, Mr. Monkhouse, occupied the 
chair in a highly acceptable manner. The 


Young People are to be congratulated on the 


success of their concert. 
* 


The committee of the Royal Grenadiers’ 


assemblies has issued invitations for their 
third assembly, to be held 1n Webb’s parlors on 


April 9. 


On Thursday of last week the annual meet- 
ing of the Ontario Depository of Ladies’ Work 


took place in the Y. M.C. A. parlors, Prof. 


Goldwin Smith presided, and there was a fair 


attendance of-members and those interested. 


In the report an appeal was made for help 
from the citizens to carry on, enlarge and im- 


prove the institution. It is a fact that splendid 


work can be obtained there, and, too, a sad 


fact that there are more workers than buyers. 


The daintiest and most artistic needlework 
ean be found there, and the most homely 


mending is done with the nicest skill. 


A Hockey Match played between the Ottawas 


and Torontos, drew a fashionable gathering to 
Mutual street Rink on Saturday afternoon of 
last week. As it happened the congratulations 
were given the Ottawas, and the sympathy to 


the Toronto boys. 


Dr, Ryerson, who has been confined to the 


house with malarial fever since his return from 


Jamaica some weeks ago, has now recovered 
sufficiently to enable him to resume his 


practice. 
. 


Mr, H. K. Cockin delivered an interesting 
lecture, under the auspices of St. Stephen’s 
church Young People’s Association, in the 
school-house, Bellevue avenue, on Thursday 
The subject was Englishmen in 


evening. 
Canada. 


Vera, the clever writer of the Lady Pictorat, 


* 


writes thus of Lenten fads: A lady was over 
heard to say last year that she always madea 


point of going to the dreariest services she 


could find by way of salutary self-denial during 
Lent. But it is not in this way, as a rule, that 


fashionable church goers mortify themselves. 
They are careful to select the most sensational 


preachers they can discover, and they derive a 
kind of mild excitement from rhetorical invent- 


ories of their omissions and commissions. 


Probably they are not quite clear whether it is 
the preacher or the matter which impresses 
them most, but they are very well satisfied 


with the performance of their Lenten duties, 


and feel that they have done the proper thing 


in a manner tolerably agreeable to themselves, 


Does it never occur to some of these that a 


little practical evidence of self-denial would go 
a long way towards solving a great problem of 
the day; Fashionable Lenten mortification is, 
as a rule, rather acostly affair. Becoming half- 
mourning is not cheap, neither are the oyster 
and the dainty plats maigres that furnish forth 
our Friday dinner tables. Yet it would be pos- 
sible to dc without a great many little luxuries 
and to cut down a great many useless expenses 
during the coming six weeks, and still leave a 
very fair margin of comfort; while the money 
thus saved might give unspeakable relief to 
many whose whole lives are spent in self-denial 
and fasting by the law of grim necessity. By 
all means let there be gigantic lists published 
at Easter of those whose penitential season 
has resulted in good subscriptions to a relief 
fund or a deserving charity of some kind, if by 


help the crying poverty of the land. It is 
sheer farce only to mortify the flesh and purify 
the spirit in becomingly subdued gowns and 
with the kindly fruits of the earth. All this 
has no practical result, and the poor meantime 
starve. Bear this in mind, you fashionable 
preacher-hunters and oyster-eating ascetics, 
and try if alittle real self-denial for the good 
of the starving is not a thousandfold more 
satisfactory than playing at Lenten observance 
with silks and satins and all good things. 
. 


| this means some can be induced to give, and 


On Friday of last week a charming wedding 
took place at the residence of Mr. S, J. Sharp 
of Brunswick avenue. The occasion was the 
marriage of his sister-in-law, Miss Annie M, 
Platten of Port Perry, and Mr. Charles A. 
Bender of New York. The bride, gowned in 
white satin, was attended by Misses Lottie 
Bender, Zora E. Sharp and Florence Platten, 
and given away by her brother, Mr. James 
Platten. Mr. Harry Benden was groomsman. 













































































































After an informal reception Mr. and Mrs, 
Benden began their wedding journey through 
the Eastern States, attended by the joyful 
congratulations and good wishes of their 
assembled friends, whose handsome gifts were 
tangible evidence of their warm feeling. 


Attractive invitations and a promising prog- 
ramme announced last night’s concert by the 
Rogerson Literary Society. Those who took 
part were: Miss Dunn, Miss K. Beatty, Miss 
Hodgson, Miss T. Wyld, Miss G. Wyld, Miss 
M. Huston, Miss K. W. Smith, the Misses 
Ferriman, and Messrs. W. Barclay, Bert 
Thompson and T. Jones. Club swinging, drill 
exercises and tableaux combined with recita- 
tions and music to make a thoroughly enjoy- 


able evening. Z 


The students of St. Michael’s College gave a 
dramatic entertainment on March 17. The 
play, More Sinned Against Than Sinning, was 
entered into with zest, and the misfortunes of 
an Irish squire and his son were well depicted. 
The music was good and the College Glee Clnb 
sang some choruses with excellent effect. 

wes 

The Genesee Club gave a most enjoyable At 
Home on Friday evening of last week at the 
residence of Mrs. W. H: Robinson, Markham 
street. The success of the occasion was largely 
due to the club’s energetic committee. 

* 


On Wednesday evening the Pablic Library 
Board was At Home in the library buildings. 
The receiving of guests was an innovation and 
one calculated to awaken a lively and beneficial 
interest in the institution. Most of us have 
seen the reading-rooms in the daytime. We 
know how silent it is and what a variety of 
human nature finds its way through the heavy 
swing doors. We have, perhaps, watched the 
school-girl in her quest for lesson helps, the 
business man getting out a recommended 
work, the student seeking some _ tech- 
nical treatise, the butterfly girl looking 
at the fashions, the Englishman who 
drops in to see the ‘‘’ome _ papers,’’ 
and the poor homeless wretch who reads with 
his book upside down, and still stays on—be- 
cause itis warm. We have seen this, and we 
can remember how close the atmosphere is, 
and how everybody wants our book. On Wed- 
nesday evening, though the reading-rooms 
were transformed, decorations relieved the 
bareness, and good music enlivened those 
present and furnished a -basis for low-voiced 
conversation. Rare books and works of art 
were displayed, and eager eyes were fastened 
on unsuspected treasures for the library was 
on exhibition, and it astonished every one by 
its wealth of books, Mr. Bain and his assist- 
ants were unremitting in their efforts to en- 
tertain their guests and were indeed success- 
ful. 

e 


Says the New York Sun; ‘ Novel forms of 
entertainment are being continually devised 
and successfully carried out by clever hostesses 
now that dancing is tabooed during Lent. 
Among them may be mentioned the so-called 
Russian receptions. The card of invitation is 
the same as for the ordinary reception, but 
when the mystical words, ‘‘ Russian evening,” 
are ergraved in the corner, literary, artistic, 
and distinguished guests will be received, and 
and the form of entertainment is a conversa- 
zione, interspersed with simple music, a simple 
standing collation being served, and the guests 
departing early Bag parties are alsodecidedly 
new, the cards of invitation being decorated 
with a fancy bag. painted in the corner. Each 
guest on arriving is presented with the half of 
some small pictured object or well-known 
proverb. A large table is heaped with all sorts 
and conditions of bags, from party bags of rich 
silk to button bags of ticking or leather, and 
on these bags are printed the complimentary 
half of the pictures or proverbs possessed by 
guests. The matching of the pictures causes 
much sport and laughter, and the tobacco and 
card bags, if not drawn by gentlemen are bal- 
loted for and secured from the ladies by ex- 
change. ‘‘ Progressive games” is sometimes 
written in the corner of a card, and the recip- 
ient may be prepared to move from table to 
table as in progressive euchre, and to find at 
each table an entirely different game. The 
quick change from whist to hearts, or from 
hearts to tiddle-e-winks is decidedly bewilder- 
ing, even to the most skilful player.” 

—_—_ ————~— oe 
Resemblanze of Brides and Grooms. 


A medical authority at Nice has given it as 
his opinion, * based upon observations upon 
the numerous young couples who resort thither 
for their honeymoons,” that people marry 
because they ‘“‘resemble one another,” So far 
as they go, this gentleman’s conclusions may 
be correct (writes James Payn), but they are 
drawn from a very limited area. It is quite 
possible that couples who pass their honey- 
moons at Nice are very seek alike—and very 
like the other couples, There is a certain 
conventional likeness about all newly-married 
persons of a certain rank, but it is not greater 
than that which exists among the same class 
who are not married. The association of ideas 
—from their always being seen together for a 
week or two—may intensify the impression of 
similarity, but that is all. Youth, tolerably 
gees looks, fine clothes, an unusual (if short- 
ived mqvenios of happiness, are attributes 
which, when in common, are sufficient to give 
the idea of similitude, The two hundred and 
fifty-one photographs which have been “ care- 
fully selected ” to illustrate this savan’s view, 
can corroborate it only to this extent. The 
whole ty a is much too stupendous to be 
dealt with in such an off-hand fashion. aaner 
to, indeed, the opinion of our social philoso- 
phers upon the matter has been a recisely 
opposite one. It is much less usual, hey say, 
for a man to seek his like than his opposite, 
Stout men marry tall womén, dark men blondes, 
and even learned men, as a rule, prefer women 
who are not devoted to the ’ologies. And yet 
why men or women “elect their affinities,” or, 
in more vulgar language, select their partners 
for life, is probably neither because they are 
alike nor unlike, but for some reason known 
only to themselves, Let the cynics say what 
they will, the majority of our marriages are, 
more or less, “‘ for love.” 


PLAYING OARDS 
WHIST MARKERS 


Progressive Euchre Tally Cards 
Bezique Cards 


James Bain & Son 
FINE STATIONERY 
39 King Street 
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WM. STITT & OD 


DRESSMAKING 


Latest Styles, Perfection in Cut and Make 


MILLINERY 


All the Newest Spring Novelties 


MANTLES 


In Great Variety and Leading Shapes 





Special Lines in Gloves for Raster 


From 90Oc. up 


R.& G.CORSETS 


HOSIERY 


PARIS KID GLOVESTORR|,, 1°, 





REGENT HOUSE) 


Toronto 


DOES MUSIC INTEREST YOU? 


YOu may have 
. heard people 
say that Canadian 
Pianos lacked the 
depth and sweetness 
ot tone found in cer- 
tain leading imported 
Pianos. These people 
would never have 
made such statements 
had they heard the 
new scale Dominion 
Pianos. There is a 
melody in the tone, a delicacy and sympathy 
in the touch of these pianos that appeals as 
no other Canadian piano has ever appealed 
to the taste of artist and student alike, 

We are always pleased to show these 
pianos to visitors and customers. Our 
prices and terms we make wonderfully 
liberal, considering the quality ot the piano 
we sell. 

DOMINION PIANO AND ORGAN CO. 

Warerooms—68 King St. West 






Housekeepers’ Brilliantine 
Is easily applied. 


Housekeepers’ Brilliantine 


Will not injure the finest cabinetware 


Housekeepers’ Brilliantine 
Produces a brilliant and lasting polish 


Housekeepers’ Brilliantine 
Has no equal as a 
FURNITURE POLISH 
TO BE HAD AT 


MeARTHUR'’S DRUG STORE 


230 Yonge Street, opp. Shuter 
Telephone 479 


‘THE TORONTO ART GALLERY, WITH 
dressing and smoking rooms, is avail- 
able for ‘‘ Private Balis,” ‘‘ At Homes,” ‘‘ Re- 


ceptions.” Rent—Afternoons, $20; even- 
ings, $35. Apply GEO. C. DOWNES, at 
the Gallery. 


TAKE THE OLD RELIABLE 


CUNARD 


SS. LINE 


FOR EUROPE 


8.8. SERVIA, MARCH 28 
W.A.GEDDES - -_ Agent 
69 Yonge Street, Toronto 

Miss MORRISON 


41 KING STREET WEST, 


Is prepared for the balance of the season to sell 


Millinery Goods, Veilings, Ribbons, Ete. 
AT GREATLY REDUCED RATES. 
Also Costumes, Trimmings and Fans. 


SPECIAL, 


The Dressmaking department is still under competent 
management. 


WINTER 


TOURS OF EVERY VARIETY 


TRANSATLANTIC 


W RATES NOW IN FORCE 


BARLOW CUMBERLAND 


Gen. 5.5. and R.R. Agt., 72 Yonge Street, Torento 


N. G. LLOYD §&.S. LINE 


Patronized by those who desire comfort 
with excellence 
Fast route to Southampton, kapton, and Continent. 





8.8. Fulda esda, March 24 
8.8. Trave. Souder, eB 
a MME. iacdabdcewdaasuel Saturday, . 8 


WINTER RATES NOW IN FORCE 


BARLOW CUMBERLAND, Agent, 
72 Yonge St., Toronte. 


QUEBEC STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
BERMUDA 


Sixty hours from New York, THURSDAYS 


BARBADOS 
Trinidad and West Indies, EVERY 10 DAYS, 
ARTHUR AHERN, Secretary Quebec 8.8. Co., Quebeo. 
BARLOW CUMBERLAND, Agent, 
72 Wenge Street, Toronte. 








‘* Why don’t you go to work?” 

** There ain’t much doin’ at my trade now.” 
** What is your trade?” 

“* Pickin’ flowers off er century plants,—Life. 
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Boudoir Gossip. 


ERHAPS we 
judge people 
by their voices 
far oftener 


Wibon a than we should. 
Pa Wecanscarcely 
Oe a - helpit,for tones 

do tell such a 


great deal. 
There are wo- 
men and men 
who, from in- 
attention to the details of good breeding pitch 
their voices so high as to be very disagreeable 
to those in their vicinity. It is scarcely par- 
donable in this age, for a great deal can be 
done by simply remembering to correct the 
bad habit and one whois not diligent in the 
correction of faults is either a fool or a dolt. 

One prolific sourse of rasping voices is bad 
breathing. This also accounts for the cuddling 
of consonants until words sound as if the 
vowels were lost forever. Infants breathe 
properly, sodo most men, but it is a positive 
fact that women who have not studied voice 
culture are bad breathers, bad walkers and 
bad talkers. That meansin plain English that 
the construction of the muscles and internal 
organs of a woman’s body, robs her of three 
chances to be attractive, 

In a pleasing speaking voice there are three 
primary requisites—good enunciation, correct 
pronunciation and correct vocal expression, 
which last is sub-divided into quality, force, 
pitch, time, stress, inflection, emphasis and 
pause. From this it will be seen that a single 
sentence must combine each of these requisites 
in fairly exact proportions, to be pleasing to 
the ear’and intelligibie to the mind. 

The placing of the voice is the first considera- 
tion, for if it be a head tone it is sure to grow 
squeaky and rasping with age. The proper 
opening of the throat, and deep inspiration 
will, in a very short time, correct a disagree- 
able voice, and more than repay the diligent 
student for the time expended in this branch 
of voice culture, 

The low, rounded tones of a woman's voice, 
made tender because her heart speaks through 
them, are more powerful than thundered 
precepts. <A soft voice speaks of force in 
reserve. We unconsciously give to the owner 
of a gentle, yet forceful, voice, the palm for 
tact, common-sense, kindliness and self-con- 
trol. Ministers often ruin their most powerful 
sentences by expending all their breath upon 
its opening words and bringing out the last 
ones with an air of exhaustion. 

In the streets, at the theaters, and among 
the traveling public, one hears far too many 
rude voices, and a deplorably few people who 
speak with distinctness in a low-pitched voice. 

* 





Dame Fashion had ordered that all rings 
should be small, but her devotees cried out in 
alarm : *‘ Dear Goddess, we have spent much 
substance on large rings. Our cherished keep- 
sakes and the fruit of much petty economy are 
massive, let us wear them and smile on us 
still.” 

The goddess heard their petition and has 
issued this mandate: Unmarried women may 
wear large rings on their right hands, but on 
the left the slender wires must appear. The 
little finger may bear two or even three of 
these fragile trifles, and the third one often 
accommodates four or even five. When the 
engagement ring comes it is worn among the 
others, though the finger belongs to it. Itis 
when the wedding ring claims the heart finger 
that the frail wires scamper off. They are then 
worn upon the right hand and the heavy rings 
are all placed upon the left. 

If this custom is universally adopted, we 
shall be able to tell at a glance a woman’s posi- 
tion regarding matrimony. As in Japan, they 
blacken the teeth after marriage, the wedded 
belle of our land will change her rings about 
with a sigh, and reflect that she is growing old. 

7. 


Never before were finger rings worn so ex- 
tensively in our land as they are to-day. And 
such dainty ones they are, too—mere wires of 
gold with often a single stone. Many, though, 
are seen with enamelled flowers, and others 
with a circle, a shaft, a heart, or a band of dia- 


monds, giving out their brilliant light and 
showing to perfect advantage with no detract- 
ing mass of ungainly gold to destroy their 
po or their fire. 


Women have cases for everything nowadays. 
Stamps, car tickets, change, cards, tablets, 
note-book pencils, can all be arranged in a 
very small space. Thereis just one article of 
convenience that one can scarcely carry, and 
that is a post card. The card case is too small 
for it. The pocket is too flimsy, and the big 
blundering thing is a nuisance, especially 
when one wants to write only a few words. If 
we had smal! post cards the size of an ordinary 
carte de visite, we would seriously consider the 
probability of a millenium actively engaged in 
making itself at home in our century. 


** There’s one blessing comes with independ- 
ent girls,” said a mother last week. ‘‘They are 
not soliable to grumble. You see, if a girl is, 
to a certain extent, making her own life, she 
will not complain of it. The admission that 
her life has wailing material in it, will indicate 
that she is not a good manager—not making a 
success, and who wants to be a big blank 


failure.” “ 


To my mind a woman who is incessantly 
putting things to rights is a bore. She runs 
after a mote of dust and chases a spider bent 
on weaving, until the whole of surrounding 
humanity is nettled and her energies are 
wasted. When she does stop to breathe, she 

ried. 

. aan this the better way, let the dust settle 
and the spider spin (in a dark corner of course} 
and goon with daily duties, taking pleasure 
from them, and the dear life which is given us. 
Then when one kind of occupation wearies us, 
when the blood flows a little sluggishly per- 
haps, we can rise and put things to better 
rights, and have more accomplished when we 
rest,than will the ever-at-it individual who nags 
and worries and robs existence of half its rea! 
son and all its joy. 


Dear Bean,—Thank you for your kind let- 
ter. The first paragraph, which was personal, 
I bave cut out, because it was to me 
alone, and I cannot tell you how 
much I appreciate it. The rest I give 
below, for I am indeed with you in this 
matter of head-gear obstruction. Perhaps we 
shall have some more letters about it next 
week. I shall be pleased to have you write 


* - 
Dear Cire CarEWw,—The other evening 


d I were so fortunate as to find our 
pr sy a “ Musical” in the Toronto College 


TORONTO SATURDAY NIGHT. 





























































of Music, but so unfortunate as to sit directly 
behind a young lady and her mother, both ordi- 
nary enough as to general appearance, but 
something extraordinary as to head-gear. The 
elder lady was in widow’s weeds copious in 
drapery. Now I don’t presume to criticize the 
sables of grief, but when their presence is so 
realistic as to utterly preclude the possibility 
of those behind seeing, except “over” a monu- 
ment of black, one does wish they were else- 
where, or at least that others were not com- 
poe to sit in shadow likewise. The younger 
ady wore a “big” hat, for that was most all 
we could see from the back. Sister and I kept 
dodging back and forth every which way to 
et aglimpse of the performers—at a Piano 
cital one does wish to see—but about one in 
ten times would number the successful at- 
tempts. Occasionally Sis, and I would collide 
when we were vainly endeavoring to peek from 
the sameopening. However, we but appreciated 
the few vocalists who assisted the more since 
we could comfortably and contendedly sit back 
and listen to the really artistic renditions of 
the vocal part which helped to make up the 
programme. Just think of any sane woman 
wearing a hat eighteen inches in diameter, 
loaded with ostrich plumes to a concert hall 
where the seats are on the same plane. If we 
had been wee women, Sister and I, we would 
have been nowhere that evening. Now when 
there are so many reforms in progress cannot 
we women do something to reform the present 
custom of wearing such objectionably large 
chapeaux to church, concerts, etc, etc., 
where the people behind have as much right 
toa point of view as ourselves, When read- 
ing your interesting article on feet and foot- 
gear, I wished Clip Carew would give us a 
talk about heads and head-gear. I’m sure 
there’s much of character expressed in the 
choice of one’s hat, and a womanly woman 
should not lose her individuality in a general 
sacrifice to the goddess ot fashion, BEAH, 


“ Here’s a hand, my trusty friend, 
And gi’e us a hand of thine.” 

My Friend Cire CarEw,—The hand-clasp 
of friendship cheers and helps along life’s 
eee ave you not found its worth? Is 
t not‘amusing that there should be so many 
kinds of hand shake—formal, society and polit- 
ical—all necessary to keep in motion the ma- 
chinery of social and political existence? Can 
we always {ndge of the character by the hand, 
when the shapely and tapering fingers belong- 
ing to the soft, white palm are so often 
changed into broadness, flatness and hardness 
by many of the et of life, while the 
rheumatic ailments bring knots and deformi- 


es 

Carefully reading your remarks about the 
feet, I find, in my mind, a slightly decided 
opposition to common.sense shoes. here the 
instep is high, rising abruptly from the toes, 
the arch of the foot does not seem to be sus- 
tained—the foot is flattened. I agree with 
you, though, that too many shoes are not 
sufficiently roomy for the occupant, and I, 
with many others, heartily deplore, when too 
late, the thoughtlessness that suffered short 
shoes, for a brief space of time, to cause suff:r- 
ing for years. 

“ His very foot has music in’t, 

As he comes up the si) air.” 
The good man whose footstep brought music 
to his wife’s listening ear must have had sound 
untrammeled feet, minus excrescences, or the 
wife's loving thought harmonized the steps, 
because the child’s patter, patter across the 
floor is to the mother’s listening ear a pleasing 
sound. 

What fancies follow the word footsteps! 
We think of fairies with their light and dainty 
tread among the flowers. Passing from human 
to divine, a sweet and solemn hush steals over 
the soul at the thought of angel footsteps 
around our daily life. It may not be inappro- 
priate to recall, when night enfolds us, the 
words of Lover : 

**Oh! keep no watch in darkness 
For angels then are near.” 

Yes, my friend, all agree that wedding presents 
often represent folly, and possibly the bride 
aor knows where to place the gifts, especi- 
ally if she has too many of one kind—fortu- 
nately there are places where duplicates may 
be exchanged, yet when wedding invitations 
arrive custom has inexorably stamped them 
with the invisible word, gift—a good word if 
embodying friendship. You bring to my mind 
dainty colors and sweet odors of spring with 
the violets which we must imagine while snow 
covers the ground and conservatories are far 
away. e JANE. 

Canada,— You ask me to give you my opinion 
of women who crowd the street cars when 
there are no vacant seats, and then take a 

roffered one without a word of thanks. I 

ave an opinion of them, but it is bétter 
thought out when I am alone than expressed 
here, I think many women show a disgust- 
ingly selfish spirit in boarding a car that is 
filled, except in case of urgent necessity. It 
often happens that five minutes’ wait will bring 
ae a half empty one. If aman does relin 
quish his seat toa woman I cannot understand 
her acceptance of itasif it were herright. She 
is more able in many cases to stand, The rea- 
son for his courtesy is that the manly spirit is 
still clutching at the chivalry of the past—that 
chivalry which gave to women an indefinite 
halo of goodness, unselfishness and truth. We 
should strive to keep the halo and not dissi- 
pate it by rudely wresting from men what they 
are willing to give us for a * Thank you.” 

Cire CAREW, 








For Business. 


Fashion indicates for business wear for this 
season two general styles, the sack and cut- 
away walking coat. The sack coat is a very 
favorable and comfortable coat, more especially 
for the younger men, and will be worn a great 
deal this season. The cutaway walking coat is 
the favorite for business use for all ages. It 
has demonstrated its suitability against all 
other styles. It is neat and manly, ees con- 
venient andcomfortable. The princine change 
in style this season is a shade lower cut, and 
leaving more space on the shirt front to dis- 
play the wide four-in-hand scarf now prevail- 
ing. The fashionable colors for Scotch wool 
tweeds and cheviots are tobacco brown, grayish 
blues, dark grays, and tan colors. These are 
the pewetiog shades for this season, and 
which, in point of style, make up very hand- 
somely. uch are the goods which the Fash- 
ionabie West End Tailor has just received by 
special importation, and which are now open 
for inspection. I take this opportunity of ask- 
ing my patrons and the public generally to call 
early and leave their orders for spring. By so 
doing they have the opportunity of getting first 
choice, Henry A, TAYLOR, 

No. 1 Rossin House, Block, Toronto. 





Cut Flowers 


AND 


Flowering Plants 


FOR 


EASTER 


CHOICE ROSES and all Season- 
able Flowers in great variety. 


ORDER BARLY 


S. TIDY & SON 


164 YONGE STREET 
Tel. — Store, 2589; Greenhouses, 3057 
































































































Babies and Children 


We make a ialty of 
gr hing a chi eae one 
b 


es. A trial will convince 


a J.C. WALKER & CO. 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 


Studio—Cor. Yonge and Tem- 
perance Streets 


PRICE 2: 
=— ZOPESA CHEMICAL CO.TORONTO 


As- Good as New 


Ladies can-have their ‘‘ Parisian Plaited Skirt” made equal 
to new at little expense. 


L A. STACKHOUSE 


427 Yonge Street 


HE BEST PLACE IN THE CITY IS 


CUNNINGHAM’S JEWELRY STORE 
For Manufacturing New Designs in 


Jewelry, Diamonds and Watches 
77 Yonge St., 2 Doors North of King 


MiSs SULLIVAN 
Late of W. A. Murray & Co. 


Artistic Dressmaking 
76 COLLEGE STREET 


Tt 
DR 


HE BROTHERHOOD OF MAN CAN 
be best cemented over a well brewed 
cup of The G. W. Shaver Co.’s. 


HIGH-CLASS TE A 
HIMALAYA 


244 YONGE STREET 


(‘Phone 1860) 


CHOICE — 


Dress patterns, charming shades of 
Mignonette Blue embroidered with 
primroses and many elegant designs 
---never so varied, never so many 
and never better value. Single but- 
ton Cutaway Coats, Noveliies and 
Reefers and other designs. New 
Umbrellas, Corsets, Gloves and 
Hosiery. 


212 YONGE STREET 


THE OWEN 
ELECTRIC BELT 


AND APPLIANCE CO. 


Head Office - : - Chicago, Til. 


Incorporated June 17, 1887, with a Cash 
Capital of $60,000 





71 King Street West, Toronto, Ont. 


G..C. PATTERSON, Manager for Canada 

Dr. A. Owen, after years of experiment and study, has 
given to the world an Electric Belt that has no equal in 
this or any other country. Fully covered by patents. 

RUEUWATISM 
is found wherever man 1s found, and it does not respect 
age, sex, color, rank or occupation. 

Medical science has utterly failed to afford relief in 
rheumatic cases, Although electricity has only been in 
use as a remedial agent for a few years, it has cured more 
cases of Rheumatism than all other means combined. 

Our treatment is a mild, continuous galvamic current, as 
generated y | the Owen Electric Body Battery, which may 
be applied directly to the affected parts. 

WOMEN 

The Owen Electric Belt ie par excellence the woman’s 
friend, for its merits are equal as a preventive and curative 
for the many troubles peculiar to her sex. It is nature’s 


cure. 
The following are among the diseases cured by the use 
of THE OWEN ELECTRIC BELTS: 


Rheumatism Disease of the Chest 
Neuralgia ene 

Dy a mpotency 

Belekine Sexual Exhaustion 
Lum Paraly: 

General Debility Spinal Diseases 
Liver Complaint ervour Complaints 
Kidney Disease Urinary Diseases 


General Ill-Health 

CHALLENGE. 

We challenge the world to show an Electric Belt where 
the current under the control of the patient as cora- 
letely as this, We can use the same belt on an infant 
hat we use on a giant by simply reducing the number of 
cells. The ordinary belts are not so. 

WE ALWAYS LEAD AND NEVER FOLLOW 

Other belts have been in the ioarket for five and ten 
ears longer, but to-day there are more Oven Belts manu- 
actured and sold than all other makes combined. The 
people want the best. 

All persone desiring information eeeetee ibe cure of 
AcuTE, CHRONIC and NERVOUS DISEASES please in- 


Female Complaints 


cloag SLX (6) CENTS and write for Illustrated Catalogue. 


THE OWEN ELECTRIC BELT CO. 
71 King Street West, Toronto, Ont. 
Mention this paper. 
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Great Bargains in Furs 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 
JAMES HARRIS & CO. 


99 Yonge Street, Toronto 


We have decided to mark our immense stock of FINE FURS DOWN 
650 PER CENT. rather than carry them over till next season. This will 
give intending purchasers a GRAND OPPORTUNITY to purchase RE- 
LIABLE FURS much below their ORIGINAL COST OF MANUFAC- 
TURE. We guarantee every article sold; no wholesale job lots or old- 
fashioned stuff, but every article manufactured under the direct super- 
vision of our Mr. James Harris, who, being a practical turrier, enables us 
to offer better goods and better vaiue than any other opposition house in 
the trade. All our furs are made from the finest grades of skins. We do 
not deal in cheap goods. This sale will enable the public to buy FIRST- 
CLASS GOODS as low as the inferior article can be purchased for. Now 
is your chance. Cash buyers will get every advantage, as we must do 
a business of $1,600 a day for thirty days. Don’t forget. Sale com- 
mences Saturday. Special attention given to LETTER ORDERS. 


JAMES HARRIS & Co. 


99 Yonge Street, Toronto 


CAPILLERINE MANUF'’G CO. | 
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VALEACIA BERRY BOWL. 


Verona 
Valencia 
Vendome 
New patterns of TABLE GLASSWARE. 


ON THE 


Hands, Arms, Neck, Face 


Or any part of the person 


Instantaneously Soluted and Removed| WEDDING GIFTS A SPECIALTY 
Ard the growth destroyed without the slightest injury or WI LLI A M J U NOR 


discoloration of the most delicate skin. Harmless as water. 
CAPILLERINE SUPERCED ELECTROLYSIS Telephone 2177 


Recommended by all who have test+d its merits. Used a = 
by people of refinement. It disselves and destroys 109 King St. West 
the life principle of the hair, thereby rendering its future 
growth an utter impossibility. Capilierime can be ob- 
tained only from our agent (if there is one established in 
your locality) or direct from our General Agent for the 
United States, Canada and Mexico. 


TRANCLE-ARMAND 
407 Yonge Street, Toronto, Ont., Canada 
™ Price $1 50; sent by mail! 5c. extra. Securely sealed from 
observation. Money to be sent by registered letter or Post- 
the period of 


DORENWEND'S breaking them 


| in ~— no — Bees a — 
it is then, that there is at least 
HAIR GOODS one corset that is absolutely 
faultless, that fits perfectly, 
that needs only a trial to con- 
secest, Rest’ nd Cheapear ; WiC the most skeptical of its 
jou inthe Dominion | wonderful merit. Why not 
Finest Hair Dressing Rooms} tpy it? It is surely worth 
Telephone 331 | While, for the money is re- 
105 Yonge St turned if you are not satisfied, 
*| hence you run no risk. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


BUY THE GENUINE CROMPTON CORSET CoO. 


Rovers Bros, S47 A 1 Goods; DO YOU WANT 


To buy First-Class Literature 


CHEAFP ? 


If you do, then get a catalogue of the 


Forks 
ana SPoons HUMBOLDT LIBRARY 
Of popular scientific literature, printed on first-class paper 


First-class resrect and fully warranted by the | in large type, and comprising unchanged and unabr jdged 
in every no a . 7 the works of Herbert Spencer, Charles Darwin, Huxley, 
Tyndel, Proctor, {Grant Allen, Wm. Kingdon Clifford, 


JEWELERS Prof. Rawlinsoo, Karl Marx, Henry Drummond, Alfred L’ 
D AVIS BROS. 1380 Yonge St. 130 cieed edine cleat anion eamanme, end « hat of 
LESSONS IN PHRENOLOGY The volumes of this Library are sold at 


— 16 CENTS EACH 
Examinations—Oral Lad Written Send for complete catalogue to 
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The World, The Flesh and The Devil 


BY MISS M. E. BRADDON 
Author of “‘ Lady Audley's Secret,” ‘‘The Day Will Come,” ‘* Vixen,” “ Like and Unlike,” etc. 


ALL RIGHTS RESERVED. 


CHAPTER XIIL 


**PoR SOME MUST STAND, AND SOME MUST FALL 
OR FLEE.” 


Mr. Champion had been laid at rest in a 
brand new vault at Kensal Green for nearly a 
month, and his widow was at Interlachen, with 
the useful cousin, maid, and courier, excursion- 
ising mildly among the snow peaks and gla- 
ciers, playing Chopin's nocturnes, read Shel- 
ley, Keats, and Swinburne, and abandoning 
herself to a vague melancholy, which found 
relief in the solitude of everlasting hills, and 
the seclusion of private sitting-rooms at the 
hotel. Edith Champion was at Interlachen, 
whence she wrote to Gerard Hillersdon twice a 
week, long letters in a fine, firm hand, on the 
smoothest paper, with a delicate perfume of 
wood violets—letiers descriptive of every drive 
and every ramble among the hills, letters medi- 
tative upon the poetry she had been reading, or 
the last German novel, with its diffuse senti- 
mentality and its domestic virtues; letters 
which generally contained a little white woolly 
flower, pluck amidst perpetual snows ; let- 
ters which did all that letters can do to bridge 
the distance between the lovers. Gerard re- 
plied less lengthily, but with unfailing tender- 
ness, to all those letters of June and July. He 
wrote from his heart, or he told himself that 
he was so writing. He wrote with a 1 

el portrait of his sweetheart upon his desk, 
io trout of him, a portrait which met his eyes 
whenever he lifted them from his paper, a life- 
like likeness of the beautiful face and figure, 
rgeous in court gown and mantle, a tiara on 
the imperial head, a riviere of diamonds upon 
the perfect neck; a portrait whose splendor 
would have been enough for a princess of the 
blood royal, yet which seemed only in harmony 
with Edith Champion’s beauty. 

Sometimes between that face, with its grand 
lines and classic regularity, there would come 
the vision of another face, altogether different, 
yet no less beautiful—the ethereal loveliness of 
the Raffaelle Madonna, the elongated oval 
cheek and chin and straight sharply chiselled 
nose, the exquisite refinement of the pensive 
lips and delicate arch of the eyebrows over 
violet eyes, the pearly tints of a complexion in 
which there was no brilliancy of color, no peach 
bloom, only a transparent fairness, beneath 
which the veins about the temples and around 
the eyes showed faintly azure—an oval face 
framed in shadowy brown hair. With what a 
fatal persistence this im haunted him, and 
yet he had seen Hester Davenport only once 
since that afternoon at Chelsea, when the old 
man introduced him into the humble lodging- 
house parlor. Once only had he returned 
there, and that was to escort [his sister, who 
was delighted to renew her acquaintance with 
the curate’s beautiful daughter. That had 
happened three weeks ago, and Lilian and 
Hester had met several times since then— 
meetings of which Gerard had heard every 
detail. 

And now the London season was drawing to 


its close and Lilian had to leave her brother's | 


house in order to do her dut 
daughter,and accompany her father and mother 
to Royat, where the rector was tu take a course 
of waters, which was to secure him an im- 
munity from gout for the best part of a year, 
until the *‘ cure” season came round again and 
the London physicians had decided where he 
was to go. It would be Lilian’s last journey as 
a@ spinster with her father and mother. She 
was tobe married early in the coming year, 
and to take upon herself husband and parish— 
that parish of St. Lawrence the Martyr to 


as an only | 


which she had already attached herself, and | 


whose schools, alms-houses, dispensary, night- 


refuge, orphanage and reading-room were as | 
familiar to her as the old day nursery trans- | 


formed into a morning-room at Helmsleigh 


Rectory. 
It was her last morning at Hillersdon 


| girl of her own rank. 


a 

the long interregnum of a loveless marriage.’ 

“She is just the kind of woman you ought 

to marry. With her beauty and g style she 

will help you to maintain your position, and 

e will get rid of the friends whose influence 
ear. 

** Which of my friends, Lilian?” 

** All those who come to this house, except 
Jack, and perhaps you will say Jack is no 
friend of yours, that you are not in touch with 
him, as you call it.” 

‘** He is my friend all the same. Granted that 
we differ upon every point in ethics and creed. 
I like him because he is straight, and = 
and true, and outspoken, and hearty—a man to 
whom I would turn in doubt and difficulty, in 
sickness or despair—a good, brave, honest man, 
Lilian, a man to whom I gladly give almost the 
dearest thing I have on earth, my only sister.” 

Tears sprang to Lilian’s eyes at this praise of 
her lover. She could not answer in words for 
a few moments, but she stretched out her hand 
= _ brother, and they sat hand clasped in 

and. 

** How happy I am,” she faltered at last, “to 
have won him, and to have your love as well.” 

“And now tell me why you dislike my 
friends.” 

** Because they seem to me all false and 
hollow—full of flowery words and shallow wit 
—arrogant, superficial, making light of all 
good men’s creeds, dismissing noble lives and 
noble thoughts with a jest. Some of them are 
pleasant enough—Mr. Larose, for instance, 
with his elegant languor, and his rhapsodies 
about art and architecture—Mr. Gambier, with 
his schemes for new novels, which he has the 
— to tell me will be unfit for me to 
read.” 

*“*Poor Gambier, that is his harmless vanity. 
His most ardent desire is to be ranked with 
Zola and rejected by Mudie.” 

‘** There is one of your friends whose presence 
fills me with horror, and yet he has more win- 
ning manners than any of them.” 

** Indeed.” 

“The man who laughs at everything, Mr. 
Jermyn.” 

“* Jermyn the Fate reader.” 

** He has never read my fate.” 

* No, he refused to make anattempt. ‘ There 
is a light in your sister’s countenance that 
baffles augury, he told me. ‘If I were to say 
anything about her it -would be that she was 
created to be happy—but in a nature of that 
kind one never knows what Ee means, 
It might mean martyrdom.’ So you dislike 
Justin Jermyn?” 

**It is not so much dislike as fear that I feel 
when Ithinkof him. WhenI am in his society 
I can hardly help liking him. Heinterests and 
amuses me in spite of myself. But it is his bad 
influence upon you that I fear.” 

** My dear Lilian, that 1s ali mere girl’s talk. 
Bad influence, bosh! You don’t suppose that 
my experience of life since I went to the Uni- 
versity has left my mind a blank sheet of 
paper, to be written upon by the first comer. 
Jermyn isa new acquaintance, not a friend, 
and his influence upon my life is nil. He 
amuses me—that is all—just as he amuses you, 
by his queer, gnomish ways and impish tricks. 
And now. beforé you go, tell me about Hester 
Davenport. You have been her friend for the 
last few weeks, and have lightened her bur- 
dens. What will she do when you are gone?” 

*“*Oh, we shall write toeach other. We are 
going to be friends all our lives, and when 1 
am settled at the vicarage we shall see each 
other often. She will come to St. Lawrence 
every Sunday to hear Jack preach.” 

“That is something for her to look forward 
to, no doubt; but in the meantime she is to go 
on with her drudgery, I suppose, without even 
the comfort of occasional intercourse with a 
Why could you not per- 
suade her to accept an income from me, which 


| would be, at least, enough to provide for her 


House, and she was breakfasting fete a tete | 


with her brother, arare pleasure, as Gerard 
had been very erratic of late, rarely returning 


| 
} 


home till the middle of the night, and not often | 
leaving his own rooms till the middle of the | 


day. 

aeene. as itis offered to youth and wealth 
n the height of the London season, but 
pleasure in his case had not meant debauchery, 
and the only vice to which late hours tempted 
him was an occasional hour's worship of the 
mystic number nine, or a quiet evening at 
piquet or poker. And in this drinking of the 
pleasure-chalice, he told himself that he was in 
no wise unduly consuming the candle of life, 


He had been drinking deep of the cup of | 


and her father?” 

“T did not try very hard to overrule her de- 
cision, Gerard. In my heart I could only agree 
with her that she could take no such help from 
you, or from any one in your position. She 
could not sacrifice her independence by allow- 
ing herself to be pensioned by a stranger.” 

“*T am not a stranger. I know her father’s 


| wretched story, and he was my father’s curate. 


That does not make me a stranger. I don’t 
think that either you or she realizes the posi- 


| tion—a man with more money than he knows 


inasmuch as there was no pleasure which Lon- | 


don could offer him that could stir his pulses or 
kindle the fiery breath of passion. is heart 
beat no quicker when he held the bank at bac- 
carat than when he sat overabook alone in 
his den. Time had been when an hour's play 
fired his blood and set his temples throbbing: 
but to the millionaire loss or gain mattered 
little. 
tion of success for its own sake, success which 
was no more delightful than if he had madea 
good shot at bowls on a summer lawn. 


There was only the pleasant exulta- | 


Thas, he argued, that he was living soberly | 


within himself, even when his nights were 
spent among the wildest young men in Lon- 
don, the frequenters of the after-midnight 
clubs and the late restaurants. 

**How nice it is to have a quiet half-hour 
with you, Gerard,” said Lilian, as they began 
breakfast, he trifling with a devilled sardine, 
«~e attacking bread and butter and strawber- 

es, while the chef’s choicest breakfast dishes 
remained untouched under shining silver 
covers. 

“Yes, dear, and how soon such quiet hours 
= be impossible. I shall miss you dread- 
fully.” 

And yet, although we have lived under the 
same roof we have seen very little of each 
other.” 

* True, but it has been so sweet to know you 
were here, that I had always a sympathetic 
confidante near at hand.” 

Lilian answered with a sigh. 

** You have given me noconfidences, Gerard.” 

“Havel not? Believe me it has been from 
no lack of faith in your honor and discretion. 
Perhaps it was because I had nothing to tell!” 

** Ah, Gerard, I know better than that, 
have a secret—a secret which concerns Mrs. 
Champion. I know she something more to you 
than a common-place friend.” 

Gerard laughed to himself ever so softly at 
his sister's naivete. ‘* What, has your penetra- 
tion made that discovery, my gentile Lilian,” 
he said. ‘‘ Yes, Edith Champion and I are 
more than common friends. We _ were 
plighted lovers once, dans le temps, when 
we were both fresh and innocent and 
penniless. Wisdom and experience 
vened, The young lady was induced to 


marry an elderly money-bag, who treated her | 


very well, and to whom her behavior was 
perfect. I changed from lover to friend, and 
that friendship was never interrupted, nor did 
it ever occasion the slightest uneasiness to 
Mr. Champion.” 

*“ And now that Mrs. Champion is a widow, 
free to marry for love——!” questioned Lilian, 
timidly. 

**In all probability she will become my wife 
-when her mourning is over. Shall you like 
her as a sister-in-law, Lilian?” 

“ How can I do otherwise. She has always 
been so kind to me.” 

“Ah, I remember. She took you to her 
dressmaker. I believe that is the highest 
effort of a woman's enews age aN 

“ How lightly you speak of her, Gerard, and 
how coldly—and yet I am sure you care for her 
more than for anyone else in the world.” 

“ Naturally, and she deserves my affection, 
after having remained constant to me through 


You | 


what to do with, who must inevitably squander 
a great deal of his wealth, waste thousands 
upon futile aims. Why should not such a man 
sink a few thousands to provide permanently 
for the comfort of a girl whose story has 
touched his heart? I would so settle the 
money that she would receive the income from 
year to year, without ever being reminded of 
its source. There would be no humiliation, no 
sense of obligation ; che thing once done upon 
my part would be done for ever. Why should 
it not be?” 

** Because she will not haveitso. Call her 
—— if you like—I admire her for her pride. 

he is content with the life she leads. She 
works hard, but she is her own mistress, and 
she is able to do her work at home, and to 
watch over the poor old father, who would 
inevitably fall back into his old dreadful ways 
if she were to leave him too much alone, or if 
they were more prosperous, and he had the 
command of money. She has told me that 
their poverty 1s his salvation.” 

“A sorry prospect for a beautiful young 
woman, who under other circumstances might 
have society at her feet.” 

** She does not think of society, or consider 
herself a victim. You have no idea how simple- 
minded she is. I doubt if she even knows that 
she is lovely—or, if she does, she makes very 
light of her beauty. She told me that she had 
been poor all her life, and that nobody had ever 
made much of her, except her father. 

** And you were able to do very little for her, 
it seems?” 

** What you would think very little. I could 
not give her costly presents; her pride would 
have been up in arms at any attempt to pat- 
ronize her. I gave her books and flowers; 
helped her to make that poor little lodging: 
house sitting-room as pretty and home-like as 
simple, inexpensive things could make it. We 
took some walks together in Battersea Park, 
and one lovely morning she went for a drive 


| with me as far as Wimbledon, where we had a 


luncheon of buns aad fruit on the common, just 
like two schoolgirls. She was as gay and bright 
that morning as if she had not a care in the 
world, I told her that she seemed happier than 
she had ever been at Helmsleigzh, and she said 
that in those days she was oppressed by the 


; knowledge of her father’s sad failing, which we 


inter- | 





did not know; but now that we knew the 
worst, and that he seemed really to have re- 
formed, she was quite happy. Indeed, she has 
the bravest, brightest spirit I ever met with!” 

* Yes, she is full of courage; but itis hard, 
very hard,” said Gerard, impatiently ; and then 
he began to question Lilian about her own 
arrangements, and there was no further allu- 
sion to Hester Davenport; but there was a 
sense of irritation in Gerard’s mind when he 
thought over his conversation with Lilian in 
the solitude of his own dep. 

** How feeble women are at the best,” he said 
to himself, pacing to and fro in feverish un- 
rest. “ What petty notions of help, wha: 
microscopic consolations! A few books and 
flowers, a drive or a walk, a lunch of buns upon 
Wimbledon Common! Not ore effort to take 
her out of that slough of despond—not one at- 
tempt to widen her horizon ; a golden oppor- 
tunity utterly wasted, for Lilian might have 
succeeded where I must inevitably fail. If 
Lilian had been firm and resolute, as woman to 
woman, she might have swept away all hesita- 


tions, all foolish pride. But, no; she offers 
her humble friend a few flowers and a book or 
two, and hugs herself with the notion that this 
poor martyr is really happy—that the sewing 
machine and the shabby lodging are enough 
for her happiness—enough for one who should 
be a queen among women. Why, my house- 
maids are better off—better fed, better lodged, 
with more leisure and more amusements, It 
is intolerable.” 

He-had made up his mind that he would go 
no more to the little street in Chelsea. He had 
gone in the first place as an intruder, and im- 
posed himself = the father’s weakness, and 
traversed the daughter's wish so plainly ex- 
pressed to him on their first meeting. He 
hated himself for an act which he felt to be 
mean and unworthy, and he determined that 
after his second visit as his sister’s escort he 
would gothere no more; yet two days after 
Lilian’s departure an irresistible desire im- 
pelled him to try to see Hester again. He 
wanted to see if there were any justification 
for Lilian’s optimistic view of the case— 
whether there were indeed peace and content- 
ment in that humble home. 

He went in the evening at an hour when he 
knew Hester was to be found at home. How- 
ever frugally she and her father might dine 
they always dined at seven, so that the old 
man should not suffer that uncomfortable re- 
versal of all old habits which is one of the 
petty stings of ——: The mutton chop, or 
the little bit of fish which constituted his even- 
ing meal, made a dinner as easily as it would 
have made a supper, and Hester took a pleas- 
ure in seeing that it was served with perfect 
cleanliness and een: a result only at- 
tained by some watchfulness over the landlady 
and the small servant. The modest meal was 
despatched -in less than half an hour, and at 
half past seven Hester and her tather were to 
be found enjoying their evening leisure—he 
with his pipe, she with a book, which she 
sometimes read aloud. 

So Gerard found them upon a delicious 
summer evening, which made the contrast be- 
tween Queen's gate and the poorer district 
westward of Chelsea, seem allthe more cruel. 
There all coolness, and space and beauty, tall 
white houses, classic porticos, balconies brim- 
ming over with flowers, gaily colored olinds 
and pictu ue awnings, the wide expanse of 
park and gardens, the cool glinting of water in 
the umbrageous distance; here long straight 
rows of shabby houses, where every attempt 
at architectural ornament seemed only to ac- 
centuate the prevailing squalor. And Hester 
Davenport lived here, and was to go on living 
here, and he with all his wealth could not buy 
her brighter surroundings. 


He — at a bookseller’s in the Brompton 

road and bought the best copy of Shelley’s 

ms which he could find, and at a florist’s on 

is way he bought a large bunch of Marechal 

Neil roses, and with these gifts in his hand he 
appeared in the small parlor. 

“ As my sister is far away, I have ventured 
to come in her stead,” he said, after he had 
shaken hands with his farher and daughter. 

**And you are more than welcome, Mr. Hill- 
ersdon,” answered the old man. * We sha'l 
miss your sister sadly. Her little visits have 
cheered us more than anything has done since 
the beginning of our troubles. I hardly know 
what we shall do without her.” 

“Tam looking forward to the beginning of 
next year, when Miss Hillersdon will be Mrs. 
Cumberland,” said Hester softly, ‘‘and when I 
am to help her in her parish work.” 

“Can you find time to help in other people’s 
work ; you who work so hard already ? 

*Oh, I shall be able to spare an afternoon 
now and then, and I shall be interested and 
taken out of myself by that kind of work. 
What lovely roses,” she exclaimed, as he 
placed the bunch upon the little table where 
her open book was lying. 

**] am very glad you like them. You have 
other flowers, I see,” glancing at a cluster of 
bright golden corn cockles in a brown vase, 
* but I - you will find room for these.” 

** Indeed, I will, and with delight. My poor 
~—_— corn cockles are put to shame by so much 

auty.” 

** And I have brought—my sister asked me 
to bring you Shelley,” he faltered, curiously em- 
barrassed in the presence of this one woman, 
and laying down the ey bound volume 
with conscious awkwardness. 

“Did she really?” asked Hester, wonder- 
ingly, ‘‘I did not think Shelley was one of her 
poets. Indeed, I remember her telling me that 
the rector had forbidden her to read anything 
of Shelley’s beyond a selection of short poems. 
I daresay she mentioned some other poet, and 
ony memory has been alittle vague. Lilian 

as given mealibrary of her favorite poets 
and essayists.” 

She pointed to a row of volumes on one of the 
dwarf cupboards, and Gerard went over to look 
at them. 

Yes, there were the poets women love— 
Wordsworth, Hood, Longfellow, Adelaide 
Proctor, Jean Ingelow, Elizabeth Barrett- 
Browning—the poets within whose pages there 
is security from every evil image, from every 
rending of the curtain that is purity. No 
Keats, with his subtle sensuousness and 
shrouds life’s darkest pictures, poets whose 
key note heavy hothouse atmosphere. No 
Shelley, with his gospel of revolt against a!l 
law, human and divine, no Rosetti, or Swin- 
burne ; not even Byron, whose mase, measured 
by the wider scope of latter day poets, might 
wear a pinafore and live upon the school girl's 
bread and butter. The only giant among them 
all was the Laureate, and he was handsomely 
represented in a complete edition. 

**IT see you have no Shelley,” said Gerard, 
‘*so my mistake was fortunate,” 

‘But if Mr. Hillersdon would not let his 
daughter read Shelley——” began Hester. 

** My worthy father belungs to a school that 
is almost obsolete—the school which pretends 
to balieve that the human mind i3 utterly 
without individuality, or self-restraint, and 
that to read a lawless book is the first stage in 
a lawless career. You have too much mental 
power to be turned to the right or to the left 
by any poet, be he never so great a genius. 
Not to have read Shelley is not to have tasted 
some of the loftiest delights that poetry can 
give us. I am openings a gate for you into an 
untrodden paradise. I envy you the rapture of 
reading Shelley for the first time in the full 
vigor of your intellect.” 

**You are laughing at me when you talk of 
the vigor of my intellect—and as for your 
Shelley, I know in advance that I shall not 
like him as well as Tennyson.” 

‘That depends upon the bent of your mind 
—whether you are more influenced by form or 
color. In Tennyson you have the calm beauty 
and harmonious line of a Greek temple; in 
Shelley the unreal splendor and gorgeous color- 
ing of that heavenly city in the Apocalypse.” 

hey discussed Hester's poets freely, and 
went on to the novelists and essayists with 
whom she was most familiar. Dickens and 
Charles Lamb were first favorites, and for 
romance Bulwer. Thackeray’s genius she ac- 
knowledged, but consid him at his best 
disheartening. 

“I think for people with whom life has gone 
po Carlyle’s is the best philosophy,” she 


* But surely Carlyle is even more dishearten- 
ing than Thackeray,” objected Gerard. “ His 
gospel is the gospel of dreariness.” 

**No, no, it is the gospel of work and noble 
effort. It teaches contempt for petty things.” 

They talked for some time, Mr. Daveseeet 
joining in the conversation occasionally, but 
with a languid air, as of a man who was only 
half alive ; and there was an undercurrent of 
complaining in all he said, which contrasted 
a with his daughter's cheerful spirit. 
He spoke more than once of his wretched 
health, his neuralgic pains, which no medical 
man could understand. 

Gerard stayed nearly an hour, would have 
lingered even later if Hester had not told him 
that she and her father were in the habit of 
walking for an hour in the coolness of the late 
evening. On this hint he took up his hat and 
accompanied father and daughter as far as 
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Cheyne Walk, where he left them to walk up 
and down in the summer starlight, very lonely 
in the great busy city, as it seemed to him 
when he bade them a reluctant good night, 

*“*How lovely she is, but how cold,” he 
thought, as he walked homeward. “She is 
more like a picture than a living suffering 
woman. The old man’s reformation sits un- 
easily upon him. Poor wretch, I believe he is 
longing for an outbreak—would sell half his 
miserable remnant of life for a month or two of 
self-indulgence.” 

Gerard pondered much upon Davenport’s so- 
called reformation, in the sincerity of which he 
had very little faith. 

It was only because he was penniless that he 
was sober—the longing for alcohol was perhaps 
as strong as it had ever been. If any stroke of 
luck filled his pockets he would break out 
again as badly as of old. It was on this ac- 
count, doubtless, that his daughter was con- 
tent to labor, to live upon a pittance. Poverty 
meant the absence of temptation. 

After this Gerard Hillersdon spent many an 
evening hour in the a mentee. He 
supplied Hester with books and choicest 
flowers, he took newspapers and hot-house 
grapes to the old man, who ate the grapes with 
a greedy relish, as if he caught faint flavors of 
the vintages of Bordeaux and Burgundy in 
that English fruit. His visits and his gifts 
grew to be accepted as a matter of course, 
Books were Hester's one pleasure, and she 
often sat reading late into the night, although 
she was generally at her sewing machine be- 
fore eight o’clock in the morning. She was 
not one of those people who require seven or 
eight hours’ sleep. Her rest and recreation 
were in those midnight hours when her father 
was sleeping, and she was alone with her 
books, sitting in a low, wicker chair bought for 
a few shillings from an itinerant basketmaker, 
in the light of the paraffin reading lamp, which 
her own skilful hands = every morning. 

Gerard wondered at her placid acceptance of 
this life of toil and monotony. Again and 

ain ashe walked slowly up and down the 
shadowy promenade by the river, he had sought 
by insidious questionings to discover the lurk- 
ing spirit of rebellion, the revolt against that 
fate which had doomed her to life-long depriva- 
tions. No word of complaint was ever spoken 
by those beautiful lips, pale in the moonlight. 
The London season h her by, with all 
its pleasures, its smart raiment, and bustle of 
coaching meets and throng of carriages and 
riders in tha* focus of movement by Albert 
gate whither her footsteps had so often taken 
her; she had seen the butterflies in all their 
glory, had seen women infinitely inferior to 
herself in all womanly graces set off and glori- 
fied by all the arts of costume and enamel,dyed 
hair and painted eyebrows, into a semblance of 
beauty, and queening it upon the strength of 
factitious charms, and yet no sense of this 
world’s injustice had embittered her gentle 
spirit. Patience was the key-note of her char- 
acter. If every now and then upon her lonely 
walks a man stop as if spell-bound at a 
vision of unexpec beauty, or even turned to 
follow her, she thought only of his unmanner- 
liness, not of her own attractions ; and evil as 
are the ways of men, few ever ventured to 
follow or to address her, for the quiet resolu- 
tion in the earnest face, the purpose in the 
steady walk, told all but the incorrigible snob 
that she was a woman to be respected. No, 
she had never rebelled against fate. All that 
she asked from life was the power to maintain 
her father in comfort, and to prevent his return 
to those degrading habits which had made the 
misery of her girlhood. 


August was half over, West End London 
was a desert, and still Gerard lingered, Gerard 
the double millionaire, whom all the loveliest 
spots upon this earth invited to take his pleas- 
ure at this holiday season. His friends had 
bored him insufferably with their questions 
and suggestions before wae ont upon their own 
summer pilgrimages. ose mysteriously 
fluctuating diseases of which one only hears at 
the end of the season, had driven their victims 
in various directions, sympathetically crowd- 
ing to the same springs, and sunning them- 
selves in the same gardens. The army of 
martyrs to eczema and gout were boring them- 
selves insufferably in Auvergne—the rheuma- 
tics were in Germany—the weak chests and 
shattered nerves were playing tennis or tobog- 
gening at St, Moritz—the shooting men were 
n Scotland, the fishermen were in Norway. 
The idlers, who want only to wear fine clothes, 
do a little baccarat, and dabble in summer 
wavelets, were at Trouville, Etretat, Parame, 
Dinard, or Dieppe, For any man deliberately 
to stay in London after the twelfth, was an act 
so perverse and monstrous that he must needs 
find some excuse for it in his own mind. 
Gerard’s excuse was that he was not a sports- 
man, had shot all the grouse he ever wanted 
to shoot, that he had seen all of the 
continent that he cared to see, and that ne 
felt himself hardly strong enough for travel- 
ing. The perfect tranquillity of his own house, 
uninvaded by visitors, pleased him better than 
the finest hotel in Europe, the marble stair- 
cases and flower gardens of the grand Bre- 
tagne at Delagaio, or the feverish va-ef vient of 
the Comfortable Schweitzerhof at Lucerne. 
He wanted rest, and he gat it in his own 
rooms where his every ca and idiosyncrasy 
found its ex jon in his surroundi 

Why should he leave London? He had in- 
vitations enough to have made a small octavo 
volume, if he had cared to bind and 

tuate that evidence of the worship 
which Society offers to Mammon, invita- 
tions worded in every form and phrase that 
can tempt man’s vanity or minister to his self- 
esteem. Invitations to Castles in Scotland, to 
moated Granges in Warwickshire, to manor 
houses and shooting boxes in Yorkshire—to 
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the wolds and moors of the north, to Dartmoor 
and Exmoor, to Connemara and Kerry, to ever 
point of the compass in the British Isles, an 
even to chateaus in France, and hunting lodges 
in Servia, Bohemia, Hungary, and heaven 
knows where. And every one of these invita- 
tions, many of them backed with playful allu- 
sions to daughters who for this or the other of 
his various accomplishments—tennis, chess, 
music, sketching—were especially eager for his 
society, every one of these invitations he knew 
was addressed not to himself but to his mil- 
lions. This adulation filled him with unspeak- 
able scorn; nor if the invitations had been 
prompted by the most genuine friendliness 
would he have accepted one of them. Why 
should he fall in with other people’s habits, or 
share in pleasures not originated by himself, 
he who could live his own life—carry his own 
retinue with him wherever he cared to go— 
charter the finest yacht that had ever been 
launched —hire the most luxurious of shooting 
boxes, castles, or chateaux—and take existence 
at his own measure, knowing no ruler but the 
caprice of the hour. 

is answer to all these hospitable offers was 
a polite refusal. His health was too precarious 
to permit his enjoyment of visits which would 
otherwise be most agreeable. These refusals 
were written by his secretary and elicited much 
comment upon the insolence and presumption 
of the newly rich, and from the masculine re- 
cipients some unfriendly allusions to beggars 
on horseback. 

Thus August drew towards 4 sultry clos2 
and the newspapers, no longer absor by 
Parliamentary reports, dressed themselves in 
the feathers of the screech owl and devoted a 
daily column to cholera, while the livelier and 
more discursive papers took up some topic of 
the hour, serial or domestic, and opened their 
pages to a procession of letters upon the thrill- 
ng question of what we shall do with our 
empty sardine tins, or is the stage a safe pro- 
fession for clergymen’s daughters, or how to 
enjoy three weeks’ holiday for a five pound 
note. If Gerard Hillersdon had no longing for 
change from arid and overbaked streets, he 
was perhaps the only person in town whose 
thoughts did not turn with fond longing to- 
wards shadowy vales and running streams, to- 
wards mountain or seashore. Even Hester's 
resigned temper was stirred by this natural 
longing. ‘‘ How lovely it must up the river 
in this weather,” she said one evening when 
Gerard was es her side under the 
trees of Cheyne Walk. Her father was with 
them. In Gerard’s visits he had never 
found her alone—not once had they two talked 
together without a listener, not once had their 
eyes met without the witness of other eyes. 
A passionate longing sometimes seiz3d him as 
they paced sober r. up and down in the sum- 
mer moonlight, a longing to b3 alone with her, 
to hold her hands, to look into her eyes, and 
the secret of her heart with ruthless 
questioning—but never vet had that desire 
been gratified. Once on a sudden impulse 
he went to Wilmot street in the after- 
noon, knowing her father often spent an hour 
or two before dinner at the Free Library, but 
the landlady who opened the door told him 
that Miss Davenport was at her work, and 
must on no account be disturbed. 

“You can at least tell her that I am here, 
and would be glad to see her, if only for a few 
minutes,” said Gerard, and as he had given the 
woman more than one handsome douceur, she 
went into the parlor and gave his mes 

She returned almost immediately to say that 
Miss Davenport was engaged upon work that 
had to be ished that afternoon, and she 
could not leave her sewing machine. 

The sound of the ha wheel was audible 
while the woman delivered her message, and 
Gerard left the threshold angry with fate and 
life—angry even with the girl who had denied 
herself to him, 

“It is pride, obstinacy, heartlessness,” he 
told himself, in the bitterness of his disappoint- 
ment. ‘‘She knows that I adore her—that I 
can make her life one long summer holiday ; 
that I hold the master key to all the world con- 
tains of beauty or of pleasure, and yet she 
goes on grinding that odious wheel. She would 
rather be the drudge of a German tailor than 
the delight and ruler of my life.” 

It was while he was in this embittered state 
of mind that he found himself face to face with 
Justia Jermyn, only a few paces from Mr. 
Davenport's door, 
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“I thought you were in the Black Forest,” 


he said, annoyed at the encounter. 


“IT have been there—have tramped with my 
knapsack on my back, like a student from 
Heidelberg or Gottingen, have drunk the cup 
of pleasure at roadside inns, dozed through a 
long summer day and dreamt of Mephisto and 
the witches on the Brocken. But one day a 
fancy seized me to come back to London and 
hunt you up. I heard from Roger Larose that 
res had turned hermit, and were living seclu- 

ed in the house he built for yoo—and I, who 
am something of the hermit myself, felt myself 
drawn to you by sympathy. Was that Gret- 
chen's wheel I heard just now, as I passed the 


house where you were calling? 
**T bave no idea what you may have heard, 


but I should like to know what brings you to 


this particular neighborhocd.” 

“Curiosity and a fast hansom, I saw you 
driving this way as I stood waiting to cross 
the road at Albert gate, with the intention of 
calling upon you. Useless to go to your house 
when you were driving away from it, so I 
hailed a hansom, and told the driver to keep 
yours in view without too obviously following 
you—and so the man drove me to the corner of 
this street, where I alighted from my hansom 
just as you dismissed yours. I passed the house 
yonder on the opposite side uf the way while 
you were talking to the landlady, who took her 
own time in opening the door. You were too 
much absorbed to notice me as I went by, and 
through the open window I saw a girl workin 
at a sewing machine—a pale, proud face, whic 
flushed crimson when the woman announced 
your visit.” 

“And you expect me to submit to the inso- 
lence of this espionage. Whatever your gifts 
may be, Mr. Jermyn, whether you excel most 
as a prophet, necromancer, or a private detec- 
tive, I must beg you to exercise your talents 
hear other subjects, and to give me a wide 


Justin Jermyn responded to this reproof 
with a hearty laugh. ‘ Nonsense,” he said, 
**you pretend to be angry, but you are not in 
earnest. Nobody is ever angry with me. I 
am a privileged offerder. I am_everybody’s 
jester. Let me be your fool. Give me the 

rivileges that emperors of old gave to their 
esters, You will find me at worst a better 
companion than your own thoughts.” 

“They are gloomy enough at the present 
moment,” said Gerard, subjugated at once by 
that unknown influence which he had never 
been strong enough to resist. 

He knew not what the force was by which 
this young man mastered him, but he knew 
that the mastery was complete. He was 
— Jermyn’s chose—to be bent this way or 

at. 

‘*You are unhappy,” cried Jermyn. ‘ You, 
with the one lever which can move the world 
under yourhand. Absurb. If you have wishes, 
realize them. If any man stands in the way 
of your desire, buy him. All men are to be 
bought—that is an old axiom of prime min- 
isters—from Wolsey to Walpole—and almost 
all women. You are a fool to waste yourself 
upon unfulfilled desires, which mean fever and 
unrest. You have the Peau de Chagrin—the 
talisman of power in your banking account.” 

“Yes, the Peau de Chagrin—we may take it 
as an allegorical figure to represent the power 
of —— in an age of advanced civilization— 
but while I possess the power I have to remem- 
ber the penalty. With every passionate desire 
fulfilled the talisman shrinks, and the pos- 
sessor’s life dwindles,” 

“No, my friend, it is our unfulfilled desires 
that shorten our lives—our ambitions never 
realized—our hopeless loves. With realization 
comes satiety, and satiety means rest. The 
ce lies in the passionate wish, not in its 


ition. 
(To be Continued.) 





Saint Kate. 


When little Kate Melville was about to be- 
come Mrs. Rupert St. Jermyn, she looked for- 
ward to a host of wifely duties that should go 
toward making for the braw, handsome laddie 
of her choice, an earthly ise; as for her- 
self she intended to reserve the right of darn- 
ing ail Rupert's socks—this little selfish grati- 
fication was one of the many bright anticipa- 
tions that refused to be dimmed by the greater 
glories of new toilets, dining out, or summers 
at Newport. : 

What use to say that Rupert St. Jermyn’s 
relatives wondered—with high-held aristo- 
cratic noses and chiselled - 0 a-curve—at the 
folly of uplifting that little Melville girl to the 
throne that the lady of St. Jermyn was from 
time immemorial known to occupy? Little 
use, indeed. And an Estelle, a Florence, two 
Arabellas and three Marys of quite distin- 
guished families languished, despaired, racked 
their brains and w frantic over the news as 
the weeks rolled by and brought the wedding 
day to a little bride grateful and happy, to an 
idolized bridegroom, also grateful and happy, 
and to the dear five hundred assembled guests 
in altogether different frames of v.ind. 

And so, after the ordeal of the inquisitive 
gauntlet had been safely run, the rite was over 
and the carriage gained, Rupert bent over to 
where a little head rested upon his broad shoul- 
der and called her his “‘own”; and Kate surely 
forgot that the stiff white satin her new 
mother-in-law had presented her with could 
rumple, for two shining white sleeves went up 
around Rupert’s neck, as she whispered a 
happy little syllable or two. Ms 

**Kate, you hold the key to my heart,” said 
St. Jermyn, gravely, quite forgetting that 
there were two keys, and that the one he does 
not give her she will find before many days. 

And before many days she sees a shining 
corner of thekey. The beautiful house is quiet 
at last. The corridors no longer echo the 
forced laughter of an Estelle or an Arabella, or 
any other whose hearts are as vindictive as 
their faces are smiling upon the little bride. 
Sweet quiet reigns; and now jas St. Jermyn 
is to spend one blissful evening alone with her 
she brings out the blue satin-lined work basket 
containing half-a-dozen pairs of wong. new haif 
hose, and with a sigh of genuine happiness, 
proceeds to mark them forthwith with shining 
strands of silken floss, : 

‘* What are you trying to do, dear?” asks St. 
Jermyn. 

‘*f am marking your socks, Rupert, one is so 
apt to lose them in the ener 7 

**One may be apt to lose them; but not a 
Mrs. St. Jermyn, so long as there are house- 
keepers or seamstresses to do their work. Put 
it up, Katie, while I am by.’ 

And the poor little basket is banished. 

“Oh, Rupert, here is the dearest little song 
by Millard—open the piano for me and I will 
sing it for you.” - 

‘*Some other time, love ; come talk to me. 

There is a low cushion between gaslight and 
—— and here, book in hand, Kate seats 
herself. 

‘The drollest article,” says she, ‘‘ just listen, 
dear!” ‘ 

‘“* You do not care then to talk to me?’ 

And Kate, looking up, catches her first 
gleam of an ugly key that opens the largest 
cell in St. Jermyn’s heart. 

The St. Jermyns are a proud people—and 
with the right kind of pride. And so when the 
highly-strung, sensitive youth of the present 
house fell to thinking of Kate, who lived in 
anything but an aristocratic neighborhood in 
anything but a stylish residence, mater and 

ter took co together, and, after some 

eliberation, decided to bestow their benedic- 
tions and certain real estate upon the little 
maid. 

**I know my son,” said mater, “and I feel 
assured that child he loves will give him 
less cause for jealousy than any lady in our 
circle—and you know to what great lengths 
Rupert's jealousy leads him ! ‘ 

“To blind and unreasonable fury, my dear, 

uiesced r ‘ 
hen Kate's Birthday comes around with 
the betes, fase old sun that has kissed her 
tty pink cheeks for exactly nineteen years, 
here are ever so many presents grouped about 

































































her breakfast-plate. Nineteen links of gold, 
with a pearl in each, from Pater St. Jermyn ; 
nineteen yards of old point lace from Mater St. 
Jermyn ; a modest little volume of poetry from 
school friends with nineteen good wishes writ- 
ten upon the fly leaf. From under her mono- 
grammed breakfast-plate there peeps a Jittle 
note from Rupert : 

**As I cannot give you nineteen little ponies 
and phaetons,” the little note runs, “ please 
accept from me one of each. Blessed be this 
day R. Sr. J.” 


What drives she takes to be sure before the 
month is out! Every school fellow whose 
name is between the brown bindings of her 
birthday book is taken an airing. She knows 
it isn’t just what Honora or Estelle or Arabella 
would do, for these school friends are not of 
upper tendom by any means; but her life is 
not run in their narrow grooves, and the dove- 
colored folds of silk sink contentedly down by 
the side of the brown delaine or checked ging- 
ham as the blue-ribboned whip urges the pony 
cut along the country roads where the sweet, 
tee air can blow on the weary city girl’s face 

side her. 

“Oh, how nice it is to be rich!” cries one 
girl, whom Kate is just now befriending. 

‘* Very nice,” admits Kate. 

“If my poor brother could only ride out— 
poor Philip!” 

“Is Philip ailing?” asks Kate, remembering 


ago was ever her champion at school, 

“He is dying!” and the girl's sobs rob the 
day of its beauty. 

“Not that!” cries Kate. ‘‘Am I too late, 
then, to be of use to him?” 

“Oh, no, dear; come to-morrow if the day is 
fine, and mother will call you an angel trom 
heaven.” 

The next day is fine and the phaeton is 
brought to the door at four o'clock. 

“Where goest thou, petite?” asks St. Jer- 
myn, lounging up the walk to where a fairy 
figure stands arrayed in a most bewitching 


“Alone? By the way, love, do you think 
the phaeton top will accommodate that high- 
crowned miracle of a hat you wear?” 

“Tf it doesn’t the phaeton top must be 
altered—the hat dare not be lowered one inch 
—that is Mme. Chapeau’s strict injunction,” 
says Kate, answering the last question first ; 
“‘and I am not going alone,” 

‘Then I am going with you?” 

““No, sir, I believe not,” lazily drawing on 
the elfish gloves, 

‘“* Who might it be then—a lady or gentle- 


man? 
“*Unhitch Jetty and then I'll tell ;” and when 
the black pony starts briskly off from the curb- 
stone, Kate turns and says, ‘‘I hope he’ll live 
to be a gentleman.” 

Poor St. Jermyn! Out from this dark cell 
crawls the demon of jealousy, glaring and vin- 
dictive. Ha! she has not said who it was—a 
man though—this much she has admitted, 

wled the demon. Why do you not follow 
er, fool—your Lucifer is a swifter traveler 
tban her pony. 

** Saddle Lucifer !” he commands, 

Meanwhile Kate reaches the bare little cot- 
tage and finds the Philip she used to know 
grown tal), and oh, so thin! 

“T have come to show you my new pony, 

phaeton 


Philip, and beg you to try the new 
cushions—you will, won’t you, Philip? 

‘“‘Oh, thankee, thankee, Mrs. St. Jermyn,” 
cries the weary mother, with a cross baby 
under one arm, and a bundle of clothes under 
the other. 

**Come, Philip, let us go before the sunshine 
leaves the tree to I want to show you how 
the little hazel bushes have grown since you 
and I went nutting.” 

“On, the beautiful country! Kate, this 
noisome city atmosphere is killing me. I know 
that if I could get out into the country that I 
could get well,” says Philip's faint, longing 
voice. 

‘ = —_ us go and find a place, Philip. Get up, 
etty!” 

In another five minutes Philip is being 
bowled carefully along the avenue that leads 
out upon the country roads. But at a sharp 
turp in the road a horseman dashes across 
their path and reins in a powerful animal 
directly in front of the astonished pony, stop- 
ping it outright. 

**Kate!” almost shrieked the horseman. 

“Oh, what has happened, Rupert?” cries 
poor Kate. : 

“What has neapenet. indeed? I find ycu 
driving about with a strange gentleman ; that 
is all! I must beg you to alight, sir!” says the 
demon in Rupert’s stead as Lucifer brings his 
master to where, close beside Kate, sits a tall), 
Te youth, ‘“ Alight, or I will drag you 

own!” 

Then the key that Kate has had but a faint 
glimpse of comes looming up its ugly shape 
and the small hands of Rupert's little bride 
take it prisoner. 

‘*Stay where you are, Philip!” commands 
Kate, coolly laying one gloved hand upon the 
coat sieeve next her. 

* Philip!” shrieks the demon. 

As the name comes through the shut teeth, 
the sick lad, with a low moan, faints away. 

** You have killed him, Ru !” cries Kate. 

And Rupert, seeing the drawn lines about 
the sensitive mouth, the dull, half-closed eyes 
and livid cheek lying against Kate’s shoulder, 
believes her, and, with acry of horror, he puts 
spurs to Lucifer and is gone—with no thought 
of the little bride or how she may get home 
with Philip. ! 

But she does get home to the boy’s mother, | 





well the little fellow who not so many : 


toilet. 
‘“*T am going to drive, dear.” 
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who comes with anxious heart to receive the 
fainting invalid; and Philip will not tell, 
when after a while his eyes unclose and he 
finds Kate beside him, how the St. Jermyn 
jealousy bas done it all. 

It is within a week of Rupert’s birthday, and 
Kate is busy at work making a lounging coat 
for her contrite hero. Many little quick 
snatches under table and bed does the poor 
coat get as the master of the house is heard 
approeching, and a flush will insist upon 
taking complete possession of her sweet face, 
while the tell-tale eyes strive bravely to hide 
their knowledge of any secret. 

But the demon does not let these little signs 
escape his great green eyes, and, although St. 
Jermyn tries his best to choke the beast, it will 
rear its baleful head whenever a light footfall 
is heard in his wife’s boudoir and the locked 
door is slow to open, 

As last one day it happens that he springs 
lightly on the staircase and tries the door of 
his wife’s room. It is locked. Immediately 
there is the sound of retreating footsteps, a 
window is raised and lowered, alight laugh 
rings in his ears and then little red-faced Kate 
meekly unlocks the door. 

“It would seem that my presence causes you 
a good deal of annoyance. Is my coming here 
an intrusion?” he asks, and his brows lower 
ominously. 

“* No, indeed, my love; but is this your faith 
in me?” 

“T heard this window opened—ha! what is 
that ?” he cries, 

There lies a coat—a man’s coat—in a tumbled 
heap upon the steps without. The great veins 
on Rupert’s forehead swell in his — fury, 
his hands clench, the muscles of his threat 

w like iron, and in his madness his brain 
oses its geoggeen F gated 

Before the awful storm that follows, Kate 
does not falter, and when at last his rage has 
worn itself out and the poor unfortunate can 
listen to her, Kate very gently and calmly tells 
him all about it. 

Mother Jermyn proposes, when the birth- 
night of her son has come in its sable, star- 
dotted mantle, to surprise him with a masquer- 
ade. But Kate has been told of her scheme, 
and, thinking this an excellent opportunity for 
arousing the demon and killing it, our heroine 
whets her knife and prepares for the fray. 


The boudoir door is ajar when — 
is about to enter. It is ——.. e 
lights are burning above ithe dressing 
glass and between the two a low Jap- 
anese screen is placed. Rupert’s eyes rest 
upon a very handsome man who stands before 
the mirror, evidently lost in admiration of his 
own charms, for he twirls his dark mustache 
ashe hums a snatch of Erminie or stops to 
smile at some pleasant fancy. A high silk tile 
rests upon his dark hair @nd his satin tie sug- 
gests the dude. Ina shado corner by the 
open grate the lounge is wheeled and upon it 
reclines his wife, for St. Jermyn’s eyes are not 
long in discovering the little slippers of golden 
bronze lying just where the familiar blue silk 
wrapper reaches the floor in shining folds, 


The man at the mirror suddenly lowers the 
gas jet toa subdued glimmer and turns and 
faces St. Jermyn. In a trice Rupert sprinas 
across the room, knocks down the screep, col- 
lars the object of his ire and proceeds to cane 
him unmercifully with the light rattan stick 
he has snatched from the stranger’s hand. 

** Forbear !” cries poor little Kate, as the cane 
is broken across her shoulders. “I’m Kate— 
oh, Rupert, ’m your wife—and is this, then, 
your faith in me? Farewell !—I’m going back 
to the home you took me from only a few short 
months ago. Good by, Rupert—I’m going 
home——” 

Kate sobs and chokes and tears off the hat 
and coat and necktie—the mustache has gone 
long ago—and stands arrayed in the brown 
wrapper he knows so well. 

= Ri. you are not going, by Heaven!” 

The strong arms gather up the poor little 
aching body and carry her into the next room 
where the broad divan is waiting to receive 
her. There does the contrite man kneel down 
beside his wife and beg her to forgive him.| 


“ And, Edward, although you live in a wicked city, I suppose you go to church regularly.’ 
“Oh, yes; I haven’t missed an Easter for years.” —Life. 





And Kate—foolish little Kate—why, she The Wabash Line 


smiles her pardon through her tears, for she 
— the demon is dead. And although St. ofa to Cnieago, Bt Lice teen ee Cait 
ermyn never guesses that his wife made @/ fornia’ Mexico and all points west and south 
martyr of herself for his sake, yet he calls her the only line running free reclining chai . 
ee to this day. And the demon is/| from Detroit to St. Louis and Kanes Oty. 
orever, : The Wabash runs the finest aleeping and chair 
ears in the world. Ask your nearest ticket 
agent for tickets via this route. J. A. Richard- 
son, Canadian Passenger Agent, 28 Adelaide 
street east. 





The latest issues in the popular Red Letter 
Series of select fiction are: Sowing the Wind, 

; Pf, Mrs, E. Lynn Linton; A Black Business, by 

awley Smart; Violet Vyvian, M. F. H., by | 
May Crommelm and J. Moray Brown; The 


Rival Princess, by Justin McCarthy and Mrs. 

Campbell Praed. All the best books are to be ] 
found in the Red Letter Series, for sale by book- 

sellers everywheie. 














Crawling Out. 

Wife (in a new costume)— What do you think 
of this? a 

Husband (in disgust)}— What a gown! 

Wife (angrily)—You brute! This is the very 
latest style—the Watteau gown. | 

Husband—{scared)—That—that’s what I said. | 
m’ dear, Watteau gown. 
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D. GRANT & CoO. 


HAVE OPENED 


50 CASES NEW SPRING GOODS 


Millinery, Mantles, 
Dress Goods and Silks 


Before moving to our New Stores, Nos. 206 and 208 Yonge street (Mr. Page’s old stand). 
which we are having ——— and improved to suit our large and immensely growing trade, 
we will offer the whole stock at 25 per cent. discount for 30 days. 


SPECIAL---One Lot Jackets and Capes at $3, Worth from $6 to $8 
This is a rare chance to get Bargains, as all Goods are New and First Class. 
One Lot Heptonette and Spring Tweeds at Half Price. 


Ladies remember we will open our new premises about 24th inst. Our work rooms are in 
full blast preparing new spring styles. 
25 per cent. Discount on all Dressmaking till May 1 


D. GRANT & CO., 167 YONGE STREET 
The Season for Travelling to Europe 


Is now commencing, and the greatest necessity and 
convenience to intending tourists is a trunk that can be 
taken into the cabin of the steamship and also strong 


enough to be used on the railways. 


We have this season made a special trunk that is 
the correct size to go under the berth on shipboard, 
and is of sufficient strength to withstand the usage re- 


ceived on railway journeys. 


H. E. CLARKE & CO. 
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; Boils and | Carbuncles 


For years I was afflicted with Car 





Carbuneles result from a debilitated, a 

poverished, or impure condition of the buncles on the back of my neck. They 
blood. They are a source of great suffer-| were a source of much suffering. I com- 
ing, and are liable to appear in large|menced taking Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, which 


f | cured the Carbuncles, and has since kept 
me entirely free from them; my appetite 
has improved, and I am in better health 
than ever before. — O. Snell, Lowell, Mass. 


numbers, unless overcome by the use 0 
some powerful alterative. Ayer’s Sarsa- 
parila cures these painful tumors, and also 


prevents them, by removing their cause. he : = 
, , for a long time, witb a 
One year ago I suffered from Boils and I was troubled, for a lo ’ 
Carbuneles, and for nearly two months | humor which appeared on my face in ugly 
was unable to work. 1 was entirely Pimples and Blotches. By 


Cured By Taking oie 
taking two bottles of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, | Ayer’s Sarsaparilla T was cured. oo 

“ander 3 i soley street, | sider this medicine the best blood purifier 
eee Se oa in the world.— Charles H. Smith, North 


: Craftsbury, Vt. 
For some time past, until recently, my + hes ee of Carbuncles on my 


s i lisordered condition, T ° 
Se enka head to foot with small, | neck and back, with sw nat Tae arm- 
and Very irritating, blotches. After using} pits, and er great Ye = ng re- 
three bottles of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, I am ed me ann I ™ a ing 
entirely cured. —C. Ogden, Camden, a ne TS " . ae reitie. me 
i ils ev spring, healt y Carte Tena. 
soaditeaale enue, — By taking a few bottles of Ayer’s Sar 


Ayer’s Sar|saparilla 


A few bottles of this medicine | I have been cured of a troublesome skim 


. eure. — E. F. Lund, | disease, caused by impure blood —Wm. 
—— a ©. Vanover, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Prepared by Dr. J. 0. Ayer & Os., Lowell, Mass. Soid by ail draggiete. Price 1; six bottles, 9A 


saparilla. 
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Music. 


The combination of the Toronto Choral So- 
ciety and the Toronto Symphony Orchestra 
which was made for Thursday evening of last 
week, was a very successful one. A large audi- 
ence attended the concert, and was by no 
means chary of its approval, the variety pro- 
duced by the alternation of choral and orches- 
tral work, being a pleasing one. The vicissi- 
tudes that have attended the history of the 
Choral Suciety this season were many, owing 
to the illnessof Mr. Edward Fisher, who had for 
ten years conducted its musical destinies. 
When the conductor resigned and Signor 
D'Auria was appointed his successor, it seemed 
a natural result that the two organizations 
thus placed under his baton, should unite, 
especially as the subscription list of the Chorai 
Society was not a large one, and was for only 
one concert. The fitness of Signor D'Auria to 
conduct a body of voices, was well demon- 
strated. 





The chief work done by the Society at the 
concert was Heinrich Hofmann’s Melusina, a 
composition of great beauty in spite of its 
rather heavy character. To the musician it is 
interesting on account of its clever orchestra- 
tion, which is bright and constantly varying in 
style and color. To the ordinary audience it 
may seem a little dull owing to the long solos 
which, in both soprano and baritone parts are 
placed very high, and do not afford much relief 
ot contrast to either singer or hearer. The 
solos of the alto and bass are better placed and 
are strong and effective. The choruses are of 
more than ordinary difficulty, a brilliant effect 
being sought for in a hunting chorus for men’s 
voices, which is placed so high that the tenors, 
who attacked it boldly and bravely, had more 
to dothan they could accomplish with com- 
fort or with really good tone. Signor 
D'Auria showed himself a master of his 
chorus, which though not numerically strong, 
sang with spirit, certainty and a good, clear 
tone. The intonation was good, and the at- 
tacks gave evidence of a conscientious rehear- 
sal. The former quality, however, was threat- 
ened a trifle in the first chorus, which was 
unaccompanied. The orchestral part of Melu- 
sina was exceedingly well done, in spite of the 
occasional timidity of the horns, to whose share 
much of the work fell. . 


Madame D'Auria, who sang the soprano 
solos, was suffering from an evident bronchial 
trouble, and did not in consequence sing as 
well as her undoubted talent would lead her 
auditors. to expect, but she bravely delivered 
her exacting part in good tone and with scru- 
pulous correctness. Mr. H. M. Blight had 
no mean task in hand in the baritone 
solos, which were difficult and high, but 
he also acquitted himself most creditably, 
especially in the number, The Lindens 
Whisper. Miss Dick and Mr, E. W. Schuch 
sang the alto and bass parts respectively, with 
very good effect, the music being well suited to 
their voices, The chorus by Eaton Faning, 
The Song of the Vikings, was sung by the 
society with spirit and vigor, and was a suit- 
able conclusion to a very satisfactory concert. 

The purely orchestral numbers were very 
well rendered, especially Gounod’s March 
Cortege from La Reine de Saba. The Freis- 
chnetz Overture is, of course, well known in 
Toronto, but the Egmont Overture is not so 
familiar to our concert goers. In both of these 
numbers the orchestra did exceedingly well, 
the ponderous themes in the latter being deliv- 
ered with fine solidity of tone. The orchestra 
is improving in its work and especially in its 
t nal qualities, though occasionally a nervous 
«tack or a blurred tone betrays insufficient 
individual rehearsal. The material is excellent, 
and the conductor is capable; it oniy remains 
for the individuals to remember their loyalty 
to their undertaking and support the conduc- 
tor by diligent rehearsing. Mention should be 
made of Signor D’Auria’s fine Hail Caledonia, 
which had to be repeated, and of Mr. John 
Bayley’s excellent work as concertmeister. 

A welcome wave of comic opera is upon us, 
the first splash of which reached our shore on 
Monday evening, when the fair Agnes Hunt- 
ington introduced Paul Jones to a Toronto 
audience. The lady is a favorite here, and the 
many who had enjoyed her singing in concert, 
were excited by a natural desire to see her 
winning personality in opera. The result was 
that the Grand Opera House held three magni- 
ficent audiences this week. Paul Jones isaclever 
opera, one of whose chief recommendations is 
that it is clean and sweet. The music is bright 
and clever in its conception, but strikes one as 
falling short of that development which in- 
dicates good workmanship. The themes are 
pleasing, but so frequently break off with a 
jerk. Planquette has not had a pervading 
idea to help him with Paul Jones as he had 
with The Chimes of Normandy, where the 
dreamy song of the bells dominates over every- 
thing. In Paul Jones he has worked in some 
pretty melodies and some pretty choruses, but 
the musical continuity is lacking. 

7 

The libretto is excellent, sparkling and 
bright throughout. I am frequently amused 
to see the way in which the severe dramatic 
critics slight a comic opera because, as 
they say, the plot is flimsy, They forget 
that those who attend comic opera go to see 
and hear, and as long as they satisfy this de- 























































effective and dramatic a selection which 


teurs 


sire to their enjoyment the object of the opera 
is served without any harrowing suspense, 
while waiting for dramatic denouements, In 
Paul Jones there is plenty to see, for it is the 
most richly costumed opera we have had this 
season, and the wearers of the costumes are 
not bad to look at either. 

se 


There are plenty of good things to hear, 
especially as the conductor—Mr. Alfred J. 
Caldicott, a clever English musician of more 
than local repute—gave us an orchestra to 
listen to—not the augmented discord of a 
wheezy piano. Miss Huntington won all hearts 
as the handsome boy. She does not rely upon 
the effect produced by a lady singing the part 
of a youth, but makes her rendition of 
Paul Jones an honest dramatic effort. Her 
voice shows rich and full tones, full 
ot a magnetic charm in her lower notes, but I 
am afraid that the upper registers are slightly 
impaired by the exertion of singing a part for 
two years, in which the pert swagger of the 
youth is apt to tempt the singer to carry her 
chest voice too high, a fatal mistake. Be that 
as it may, her Paul Jones is one of the most 
charming characters given us for many a year. 
Her support is fair, musically considered, Miss 
Marguerite Van Breydel as Yvonne being a 
pleasing singer. The other principals do not 
show any special excellence in this respect. 
In the comedy of the opera her support is ex- 
cellent, the vagaries of Messrs. Mostyn and 
James as Bonillabaisse and Petit Pierre afford- 
ing continuous amusement, assisted very ably 
by Miss Vinnie Cassell. 


+ 

I had the pleasure of a few minutes’ conver- 
sation with Miss Huntington and her mother 
on Tuesday afternoon, during which she ex- 
pressed her pleasure at singing in Toronto 
again. She returns on the 27th to England 
where a new opera house is being built for her 
on the property of the Marquis of Salisbury, 
which she txpects to open about November 1, 
She has now sung Paul Jones over four hun- 
dred and fifty times, and is quite prepared to 
sing a new opera, as might well be supposed. 
There is a possibility, owing to builders’ delays, 
that she may be able to make a twelve weeks’ 
tour in America in the early autumn, in which 
case we shall probably see her in her new opera 
in Toronto. The company left here on Thurs- 
day for Buffalo, where her sister Miss Effie 
Huntington is to be married to-day. 

. 


The time for the appearance here of Charles 
Santley, isapproaching. A thought strikes me, 
and it is not altogether a pleasant one, this 
will probably be the last time that many of us 
will be able to hear the great baritone. He is 
fifty-six years old, and though his voice and his 
art are yet such as to command admiration, it 
is not likely that he will make another trans- 
Atlantic trip. As the singer of the part of 
Elijah he is without a peer in the world, and 
all who have heard him sing this music in 
England, speak of it as a wonderful work of 
musical art and reverent expression. He sings 
this part at the Philharmonic concert on Mon- 
day, April 6, METRONOME. 





The Drama. 


Comic opera is having its innings at the 
Grand Opera House this week. The Agnes 
Huntington Comic Opera Company, which 
played at this house for the first half of the 
week, attracted large and fashionable audi- 
ences, as English companies nearly always do 
in Toronto. As Miss Huntington was also a 
favorite in former days, many were anxious 
to see and hear her since she has become 
a star of greater magnitude on_ the 
operatic stage. As a stage production Paul 
Jones is very fine. The scenery is excellent, 
and the costuming variegated, picturesque 
and pleasing. The company supporting the 
charming and fascinating prima donna is of a 
high order of merit and very satisfactory from 
ahistrionic standpoint. As it was essentially 
a musical event, it will be dealt with in the 
propercolumn. The De Wolf Hopper Company 
opened too late for notice this week. 


- 
Bronson Howard’s Shenandoah, which has 
met with such pronounced success wherever 
presented, will be produced at the Grand Opera 
House fora week commencing next Monday. 
It will be presented with an excellent cast of 
players, and in the same elaborate manner that 
characterized its prodfiction in London and 
New York. In this play Mr. Howard has con- 
trived to dramatize a story of the late civil 
war, without introducing any incident that 
might justly wound the sensibilities of either 
Northerner or Southérner, It is described as a 
comedy with threads of romance beaming 
through it. The care with which Mr, Howard 
has done all of his work, the delicate treatment 
which he has given subjects readily inviting 
the force of exaggeration, and the fine 
dramatic instinct which has enabled him 
to invest his plays with realism, with a 
series of consecutive stage successes seem to 
entitle him to consideration as the foremost of 
American dramatists of this day. The reason 
that Shenandoah has, and always will draw, 
crowded houses, is that its every line and 
situation is full of real human interest. Its 
story, while not being dramatically powerful, 
is one that thrills every beholder. There is 
nothing so stirring to the blood, nothing so 
rouses the average man, as the sound of 
martial music, the boom of the cannon and the 
rattle of musketry. In the last act the war is 
over, the soldiers are returning home, and the 
action is in Washington. The lovers are all 
united, misunderstandings explained and 
everybody happy. Matinees will be given on 
Good Friday and Saturday. 





One of the most popular of our local drama- 
tic readers is Mr. S, H. Clark. In connection 
with Mr. Harold Jarvis and Mrs, S. H. Clark, 
he gave an evening’s entertainment at Sher- 
bourn street Methodist church on Friday even- 
ing of last week. Mr. Clarke read a number of 
selections well calculated to exhibit versatility, 
and read them all with creditable success, His 
rendition of The Chariot Race from Ben Hur, 
evidenced to ali who had heard him previously 
in this selection, that he has made a distinct 
advance in both his reading and his 
action. He now succeeds in making very 


many inexperienced ama- 
altogether spoiled. In 


the efforts of 
have not 























































Macaulay's poem of Horatius—by no means an 
ideal selection for recital—he was less success- 
ful. Mr. Clark, in his efforts at times to be 
effective, is slightly inclined to rant, and gives 
the auditor the impression that he has put 
forth all his energy. He seldom achieves that 
quiet, forceful, impressive style which is so 
powerful and yet conveys the idea of an im- 
meénse reserve force. In comic readings he is 
very successful. His work is rather irregular, 
but if he improves in the future as he has done 
recently he is likely to become a very success- 
ful reader. Mr. Jarvis’ singing was excellent 
as usual, and Mrs. Clarke, a comparative 
stranger in Toronto, was well received. 





On Friday evening of last week Mr. J. W. 
Bengough, the genial editor of Grip, visited 
Boston, Mass, where he gave one of his famous 
combination entertainments of chalk, mimicry, 
recitation and song, in connection with the 
Star Lecture Course. The Hub gave Mr, 
Bengough an excellent reception, greeting him 
with a smagnificent audience and enthusiastic 
press reports. The Boston Herald said of him: 
‘““To be a humorous lecturer, an opera singer, 
a comic artist and a popular reciter is a 
considerable task for any man to impose on 
himself, That was, however, what Mr. J. W. 
Bengough, editor of Toronto Grip, essayed last 
night ia the Star course entertainment, and he 
did it very well. The Giobe comments: ‘‘ He 
was a host in himself and kept his hearers in a 
continual roar.” The 7'raveller in its news note 
said “ He sketched, he recited, he sang in a way 
to delight an audience,” and in an editorial 
adds: “ Fortunately for Americans there is no 
tariff on products brought in the brain and 
delivered by the tongue.” ‘‘ Johnnie” is popu- 
lar in the big American towns, 





DRAMATIC NOTES. 
Seventeen of the leading New York theaters 
are presenting bills of comedy or farce at the 
present time. 


Mr. Augustus Pitou’s new melodrama, The 
Power of the Press, had its initial performance 


at the Star theater, New York, on Monday 
evening. 


It is said that Joe Murphy is to retire from 


the stage at the end of the present season. 


Mr. Murphy’s long-continued success and un- 
extravagant life have resulted in his becoming 


a very wealthy man. He is now well up in 
enjoy the comforts of his years of labor in 
retirement. 
the American stage will be more missed than 
he. 

It isan open secret in the dramatic profes- 
sion that Mrs. Leslie Carter exercises a Cleopa- 
tra-like and irresistible influence over the well 
known play-joiner and stage manager David 
Belasco. The latter has separated from his 
former literary partner, H. C. DeMille, and the 
story iscurrent that his separation from his 


and her starring tour. At any rate Belasco is 
known to have thrown himself into the immi- 
nent deadly breach as the Carter's financial 
sponsor. 

When Irving was playing in Faust in New 
York he made it very realistic by employing a 
large number of supernumeraries, who alter- 
nately appeared as angels and then as imps of 
darkness. One of the grand scenes is where 
the imps of darkness descend. At a signal 
from Mephisto théimps begin to scamper and 
get down below through atrap. Many had 
gone down below when a big, fat, fifty-cent-a- 
night imp started down. He was too large for 
the trap door and got stuck. In vain he tried 
to push himself down. An Irishman in the 
gallery leaned forward and said: ‘ Thank 
God ; hell’s full!” 

It is given out from behind the scenes that 
Bronson Howard has received between $80,000 
and $90,000 in royalties on Shenandoah. Of 
course those who are acquainted with theatri- 
cal methods are aware that Mr. Howard's pres- 
ent princely income is due to a combination of 
things—chief among which are the solid merits 
of the play and the clever manner in which it 
has been handled from the managerial point of 
view. Mr. Howard had a sliding scale con- 
tract with the managers, by which he received 
a certain percentage when the business 
amounted to $4,000 per week; five per cent, 
more at $6,000; tem per cent. more at $7,000, 
and a quarter of the gross receipts whenever 
the income exceeded $8,000 a week. When the 
piece made its first success, extra companies 
were sent out, and they played to patronage 
limited only by the capacity of the theaters. 
Every week Mr. Howard’s income mounted 
well into the thousands. At one time the play 
was running simultaneously in New York, 
London and Chicago, with two other com- 
panies on the road. The author received royal- 
ties from five companies at one time. Suchan 
income as this would have seemed incredible 
to the playwrights of the olden time; in fact, 
it is almost incredible now. 

Henry Irving, John Hare, Beerbohm Tree, 
Edward Terry, and other theatre managers of 
high professional and personal standing are 
taking the Englishman’s customary course in 
protesting a grievance by writing letters to the 
newspapers against the proposed legislative 
act which will give to music halls the right to 
produce a continuous theatrical entertain- 
ment. At present the law in London draws a 
fine distinction between a theatre and a music 
hall by permitting the right to the managers of 
the former of selling lfquors in the lobbies only, 
while the music hall men, presenting what is 
known as a variety show, may serve drinks in 
the auditorium. Mr. Irving and his confreres 
argue thatit would be a degradation of the 
drama if liquor were drunk and cigars smoked 
in the immediate presence of a complete play, 
and ask that the music hall managers 
be held to their present form of enter- 
tainment for purely sentimental reasons, It 
is intimated, even, that if the legislation pre- 
vails, theater managers of the less poetic 
sort will feel the necessity of competing 
with the music halls and introduce drinking 
and smoking into their houses. To an out- 
sider not entirely in sympthy with British 
primogenitureship, the difference between 
managers who sell liquor in the foyer and those 
that sell ‘itin the auditorium is not marked, 


and it would be a little more convincing if 
these lovers of art for art’s sake should ask 





















































years and cannot be blamed if he wishes to 


But few of the personalities of 


wife and children is chargeable to Mrs. Carter 















of heart about that, isn’t there?—Boston 
Courier, 


that the liquor license be revoked entirely from 
theater managers instead of demanding that 
men who have waiters to pass -it about be re- 
stricted to a special class of entertainment. 
In America it has never been tound possible 
to obtain a liquor license in conjunction with a 
theatrical one, the nearest approach to doing 
so being in the case of a concert hall which has 
no proscenium arch and utilizes a fan instead 
of a curtain to obscure its stage. In the.mean- 
time the strangest and most depressing sight 
that an American finds in the first-class Lon- 
don theaters is that of men, and often women, 
drinking whisky between the acts at bars 
placed on’each floor, and presided over by 
precisely the type of young women that are 
found in the music halls, 





"Varsity Chat. 


‘* Fallen ! fallen! fallen! is the Literary So- 
ciety!” was the wail I heard a graduate utter on 
Saturday morning last when he read that there 
were to be no elections this year. The Federal 
party did not care to go into the fight when the 
Outside party was successful in shutting out 
the medical vote and securing a majority of 
about fifty among the freshmen in arts. A 
truce has therefore been made for a year when 
out of the wreck and ruin of past parties a new 
order of things is expected to arise from which 
the society will emerge with greater brilliancy 
than ever. Through the storms of the coming 
year the officers in command will be: Presi 
dent, H. E. Irwin, B.A.; first vice-president, 
F,. E, Perrin; second vice-president, W. B. 
Bull; third vice-president, J. D. Webster; 
recording secretary, J. W. Wheaton ; treasurer, 
J. L. McDougall ; curator, V. A. Sinclair; cor- 
responding secretary, C. H. Mitcheil ; histori- 
cal secretary, J. W. McIntosh ; secretary of com- 
mittees, F, E. Bigelow; councillors, David 
Thompson, W. J. Knox, E. E. Reid, A. B. 
White and W. Gormley. The retiring presi- 
dent, T. A. Gibson, B.A., was renominated by 
both parties, but he gracefully refused to occupy 


the office a second time. 
* 


The Theta XI Chapter of the Zeta Psi fra- 
ternity held the most successful banquet in its 
history. at Web»’s, on Friday night of last 
week. This was the twelfth gathering of the 
kind, and a very ‘enjoyable evening was spent. 
The various toasts were responded to by grad- 
uates and undergraduates. The fall of '86 was 
a stormy one for the Chapter, as the motives of 
its members were severely criticized by a few 
of the students, but it has lived on and flour- 
ished, At some of the American colleges these 
Chapters form the most important factors in 
the life of the students. 


o 

President, N. I. Perry; first vice-president, 
L. Williams; second vice president, R. G. 
Murphy ; secretary, E. A. Rix; treasurer, P. E. 
McKenzie; councillors, T. Softley, T. Beaver, 
W. J. Ecclestone, H. R. A. O'Malley; curator, 
T. E. Fairchild, are the officers elect of the 
Wycliffe College Literary Society. During the 
past year the members bent their energies to- 
wards conducting discussions which would be 
valuable to them in active life, and they are 
pleased with the results of their efforts. 


Sir Daniel Wilson has not lost any of his 
aptitude as an antiquarian. After years of 
persistent watchfulness he has been successful 
in obtaining for the University the original 
charter of King’s College, the institution out 
of which, by gradual development, ’Varsity 
has grown. The document was found among 
the papers of the late Bishop of Toronto, Rev. 
Dr. Strachan. 
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The annual meeting of the Rugby Football 
Club was held on Thursday of last week and 
the following officers were elected: President, 
D. J. Armour; secretary-treasurer, R. H. 
Barker ; committeemen, F. H. Moss, W. L. 
McQuarrie, J. McCrae, A. A. Vickers, W. 
Jones, N. Lash, G. A. Cloyes, W. Gilmour, F. 
Boyd. The members propose to werk with 
renewed vigor the coming season, and no 
doubt the team will score a record worthy the 
game and ’Varsity. 


The Association men also met on Thursday 
of last week in annual conclave. The past sea- 
son in which their picked team came out as 
‘champions ” of Canada, was reviewed anda 
renewal of the distinction is looked forward to 
during the coming season with the following 
officers to direct all movements: Hon. presi- 
dent, Prof. J. Mark Baldwin, M.A., Ph. D.; 
president, J. ©. Brackenridge ; vice-president, 
B. W. Merrill ; secretary, D. M. Duncan ; treas- 
urer, A, F. Edwards; curator, A. Jackson; 
captain, W. P. Thomson, B.A.; councillors, 
C. S. Wood, R. Hooper, J.C. Warbrick (Med. 
Coll.), H. A. Little, A. R. Goldie (S, P. 8.) W. 
Tinglebach. 


The “engineering class 90” held a banquet 
last Saturday night ‘at Webb's. E. B. Merrill 
presided, and letters of regret were read from 
a number of the members who now occupy re- 
sponsible positions in the United States and 
Canada.: Songs, speeches and addresses caused 
the time to pass swiftly and pleasantly and all 
felt that the “absent ones” had missed a rare 
treat. 
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The Modern Language Club which disports 
in English, French, German, Spanish and 
Italian, met on Monday evening and elected its 
officers for the year 1891-92 as follows: Presi- 
dent, H. W. Brown (acclamation); first 
vice-president, F. B. R. Hellems; second 
vice-president, Miss Hillock (acclamation); 
recording secretary, J. A. Baird; corres- 
ponding secretary, F. Crosby; councillors, 
A. L. Lafferty, O. P. Edgar, Miss Lye 
(acclamation), <A. Beattie, Miss McBride 
(acclamation) and W. Singlebach, 


The past few days have been fruitful of elec 
tion contests, and many of the students bear 
their ‘* blushing honors thick upon them.” 

Drax ALEEN, 


Quite As He Said. 


Graves—Look here, Tattler! I just called 
on Gibbs, and find him to be the same incorri- 
gible sinner he always was. You told me he'd 
met with a ch of heart. 

Tattler—So he has. 

Graves— What makes you think so? 

Tattler—Why, he’s been divorced from one 
wife and married another ; considerable change 





The Seventh Day. 


Por Saturday Night. 

Morning lies on all the hills, and all the plains are calm, 

Sunday morn that seems to breathe the very soul of baim, 

The labor-freighted hours are gone, and now I bow my 
head 

For benedictioris on the toil that filled the week just dead. 


Sunday morn—and with it comes the wish that now I could 

Just lieten to the old church bell I heard in childhood 

Ring from the little chapel where I knelt in early years, 

Ere my life had learned of trials, ere my eyes had learned 
of tears. 


Perhaps I'm over tired to-day, perhaps I’ve not confessed 

Some little sin whose weight is lead, but this return of rest 

Has touched me with a home-sickness, a fruitless longing 
for 

Just one brief day wherein to be a little child once more ; 





To run along the narrow path, to climb the little gate 


That broke the line of zig-zag fence that bound the old 


estate, 

To wander ankle-deep among the long cut grass that lay 

Just where the scythe had toss’t 1t,while it dried to fragrant 
hay ; 

To westward see the brown ploughed field in summer fal- 
low lie, 

To see my quaintly-fashioned home against tha eastward 
sky, 

To feel the placid warmth that fell upon those early hours, 

To listen to the mission bell ring from its far off towers. 


I wonder if the pathway lies across the meadow still, 
And do some other childish feet climb up the dusty hill, 
Where stands the holy edifice, where sings a voice divine 
Within the bell that calls to-day to other ears than mine. 
E, PAULINe JOHNSON. 


Three. 





For Saturday Night. 
Dimpled darling, dear to me! 
Art thou not my destiny ” 
Grant me but a whispered word, 
Just to tell me thou hast heard— 
But alas! it cannot be, 
I am sixty, she is three. 


You willanswer? No, not yet, 

I cannot bear it, sweet coquette, 
Smiled on, frowned on, fickle one, 

Now you seek me, now you shun. 
But how other could it be 

When my sweetheart is but three? 


Come my love, O come away ! 
Fast retreats the fleeing day, 
When Phebus sinks to rest, sweetheart, 
Stern fate decrees that we must part, 
Oh, cry shame that it should be— 
A white-capped tyrant over thee ! 


Quickly darling ! Sol has gone, 
Soon thy tyrant stern will come, 

Just one kiss before you go 
Sweetheart, for I love you so. 

Yes Dame Grundy, that may be— 
I am sixty, ehe is three. 


She has gone, my wee coquette, 
How I love her, saucy pet ! 
The touch of soft hands lingers still, 
The echoes murmur “ Yes, I will 
‘Tiss’ on till ‘ou tannot see !’” 
Bless the darling, only three. 
MABSL MacLean H&LLIWBLL. 


The Pneumogastric Nerve. 





Upon an average, twice a week, 
When anguish clouds my brow, 

My good physician friend I seek 
To know ‘‘ what ails me now.” 

He taps me on the back and chest 
And scans by tongue for bile, 

And lays an ear against my breast 
And listens there awhile. 

Then he is ready to admit 
That all he can observe 

Is something wrong inside, to wit: 
My pneumogastric nerve !' 


Now, when these Latin names within 
Dyspeptic hulks like mine 

Go wrong, a fellow should begin 
To draw what's called the line. 

It seems, however, that this same, 
Which in my hulk abounds, 

Is not, despite its awful name, 
So fatal as it sounds. 

Yet, of all torments known to me, 
I'll say without reserve, ° 

There is no torment like to thee, 
Thou pneumogastric nerve | 


This subtle, envious nerve appears 
To be a patient foe— 

It waited nearly forty years 
Its chance to lay me low ; 

Then like some blithering blast of hell 
It struck this guileless bard, 

And in that evil hour I fell 
Prodigious far and hard. 

Alas! what things I dearly love— 
Pies, puddings and preserves— 
Are sure to rouse the vengeance of 

All pneumogastric nerves ! 


Oh, that I could remodel man ! 
I'd end these cruel pains 

By hitting on a different plan 
From that which now obtains. 

The stomach, greatly amplified, 
Anon should occupy 

The all of that domain inside 
Woere heart and lungs now lie. 

But, first of all, I should depose 
That diabolie curse 

And author of my thousand woes, 
The pneumogastric nerve. Evaans Frau. 





Her Fifteen Minutes. 


At exactly fifteen minutes to eight 
His step was heard at the garden gate. 





And then, with heart that was light and gay, 
He laughed to himself in a jubilant way, 


And rang the bell for the maiden trim . 
Who'd promised to go to the play with him; 


And told the servant with joyous air, 
To say there was fifteen miautes to spare. 


And then for fifteen minutes he sat 
In the parior dim, and he held his hat, 


And waited and sighed for the maiden trim 
Who'd promised to go to the play with him, 


Until, as the clock overhead struck eight, 
He muttered: “Great Scott! it is getting late ;” 


And he took a turn on the parlor floor, 
And waited for fifteen minutes more : 


And swore to himself in a dubious way 
And thought of those seats in the front parquet, 
And midnight came, and the break of day ; 


That day and the next, and the next one, too, 
He sat and waited the long hours through. 


Then time flew on and the years sped b 
And still he sat, with expectant eye - 


And lengthening beard, for the maiden trim 
Who'd promised to go to the play with him ; 


Until one night, as with palsied hand 
He sat in the chair, for he couldn’t stand, 


And drummed in an aimless way, she came 
And opened the door with her withered frame. 


The moon's bright rays touched the silvered hair 
Ot her who bad fifteea minutes to spare. 


And then in tones that he strained to hear 
She spoke, and she said: ‘Are you ready, dear?” 
Sun. 
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Noted People. 
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The Prince of Wales likes a piece of Gorgon- 
zola cheese with a crust of home made bread. 
The éldest daughter of Joel Chandler Harris 
«Uncle Remus”) is going to Italy to study 


art. 


The clever English novelist, A. Conan Doyle, 
is a physician, and writes in the intervals of 


his practice. 


The little crown prince of Siam has won a 
Here is one 


prize in a story competition. 
prince with some brains. 


The Emperor of Austria sent the German 
Empress a diamond set which cost fifteen 
thousand dollars, as a gift in celebration of her 


infant's christening. 


The Duchess d’Uzes, who spent a fortune in 


bolstering up the Boulangist party, has been 


ill in Paris with fever and ague contracted 


during a recent sojourn in Rome. 


Prince Nicholas of Montenegro has notified 
the Porte of his intention of paying a visit to 
the Sultan in the coming spring. He will be 
accompanied by a numerous retinue and will 
be the guest of Abdul Hamid. 


The report& that the Empress Charlotte of 
Mexico isin failing healch, have been contra- 
dicted. She takeslong walks daily in the park 
of her country house at Laeken, and lunches 
and dines with the chief members of her suite, 


The German Emperor has been nicknamed 
“The Fiying Dutchman” (‘‘ der fliegende Hol- 
laender”) by the wits of Berlin. He is also 
called the “Travel Emperor” (‘‘ Reise Kaiser”), 
because of his liking for taking flying trips 
throughout the empire. 


General Sherman had four daughters, The 
eldest, Eleanor, is the wife of Lieutenant 
Thackara of the United States Navy, and an- 
other is the wife of Mr. T. W. Fitch of Pitts- 
burg. The two younger daughters, Lizzie and 
Rachel, are unmarried. 


The walls of Lady Randolph Churchill's 
London drawing-room are hung in pale gold, 
the window draperies reproduce the same 
tints, the floor is of light colored wood, highly 
polished, and the furniture is all of the Louis 
XVI. period, displaying much gilding. 

Miss Alice Bronte, the youngest sister of the 
Rev. Patrick Bronte, and aunt of <Charlotte, 
Emily and Anne Bronte, has lately died in Ire- 
land, at the age of ninety-five years. She was 
the last of the Bronte family, although Mr. 
Nichols, Charlotte’s husband, is still living. 


King Alexander of Servia, who is now about 
fifteen years of age, and who succeeded to the 
Servian throne on the abdication of his tather, 
King Milan, March 6, 1889, is said to be suffering 
from a dangerous chronic malady, which fact 
the regents, MM. Ristitch, Belimarkovitch, and 
Protitch, keep as secret as possible. 


Mrs, Harrison has been called the best house- 
keeper that the White House has known since 
President Arthur's day. She has lately had a 
large linen closet built in the space behind the 
elevator, where bedding, towels and table linen 
are kept in sweet freshness, The initials 
**U. S.” are worked on every article, in white 
linen floss, The supply of table linen has been 
greatly increased since Mrs. Harrison came to 
the White House. 


Mr. Rider Haggard’s friends are in deep sym- 
pathy over the blow he and Mrs, Haggard have 
sustained in the loss of their only boy during 
his parents’ absence in Mexico. ‘‘ Jock,” as he 
was called, was the idol of his father and 
mother, and Mr. Haggard was never so pleased 
as when he was devising plans for the boy’s 
future. He was a child of great promise, of 
singular and even precocious talent, and with 
many accomplishments, 


Mr. Henry Savage Landor, the artist, who 
recently made a professional trip through 
remote and savage districts of Japan, is the 
grandson of Walter Savage Landor. He pene- 
trated as far as Yezo, the extreme northern 
limit of the Japanese Empire ; and during his 
journey, which occupied over four months, he 
was subjected to much privation and even to 
dangers; but he secured three hundred 
sketches and a great deal of valuable informa- 
tion, 


Mrs, William Astor is said to possess the 
finest collection of set and unset jewels in the 
United States. She has a special fancy for 
diamonds, Every year a portion of this lady's 
splendid income is devoted to the purchase of 
laces and jewels. Mrs. Astor is collecting 
diamonds for a necklace the like of 
which, when it is finished, cannot be 
found on either side of the Atlantic. Her ob- 
ject is to discover twenty large and almost 
flawless stones, that will be strung on a gold 
wire by holes drilled through them, Lapid- 
aries despair of accomplishing her desire, and 
not very Jong since she suffered a great loss. 
A pink diamond, valued at $22,000. was 
brought to her for inspection. She secured it, 
and decided to have this perfect pear-shaped 
stone form the pendant to hang from the rope 
of jeweis. A hole was ordered to be drilled in 
the tapering point, and by infinite care the 
cutter had almost perfected his work when the 
rare jewel split. 


A fact but little known is that, besides Lord 
Kingsale and Lord Forester, there is another 
individual who has the curious prerogative of 
remaining covered in the presence of the 
Sovereign—namely, the Master of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. Anent this a curious anec- 
dote has been narrated which we will quote. 
A superstition prevails concerning the neces- 
sity for exercising the right or losing it alto- 
gether, so when on a certain occasion the 
Queen visited Cambridge University, the then 
well-known and highly popular Master of 
Trinity kept his hat on during the proceedings. 
The Queen apparently did not notice the cir- 
cumstance and the master began to feel un- 
comfortable, At length, just as Her Majesty 
was about to depart, he deferentially ap- 
proached, and said: “ Your Majesty has per- 
haps wondered that I should appear so far 
wanting in respect as to keep my hat on all 
day, but—er—perhaps it has, escaped your 
Majesty's memory that Lord Kingsale in Ire- 
land, Lord Forester in England, and also the 
Master of Trinity have a right to keep their 
hats on in the presence of their Sovereign.” 
** Quite so—ahem—but not in the presence of a 
lady,” was the freezing rejoinder, 





TORONTO SATURDAY NIGHT. ; 


The Course of True Love, Etc., Etc., Etc. 


















The R. C. Academy's Exhibition. 
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Arthur Cox may be interesting from a local 
point of view but not much can be said for it 
as a work of art. 

The exhibit of water colors is in many re- 
spects admirable and while there is nothing to 
equal the vigor and freshness of John Fraser’s 
work in the May exhibition, there are a great 
many pieces hung that are of splendid merit. 
Some of Mr. L. R. O'Brien’s pictures are excel- 
lent and, I think, in some respects superior in 
treatment to much of his former work. It is 
more difficult, however, to note a change in the 
character of work done by a landscape painter 
than in figure painting. Some of the most 
striking to me are the The Stour and West 
Gate, Canterbury, a delightful bit of quaint old 
English town, and September Equinox. Of the 
latter subject I can speak from experience, and 
I think he has caught the spirit of a Canadian 
landscape in those conditions very perfectly. 
The air is ‘‘ raw” and damp, as is denoted by a 
distant shower slanting to the earth. Every- 
thing betokens windiness and the ungenerous 
atmosphere of a late September day. In his 
painting of Windsor is much excellent work. 
The Valley of the Montmerency is a good Can- 
adian piece. His other pictures are After the 
Gale, At the Harbor’s Mouth, and Sixteenth 
Century Rye, Sussex. The latter is not ina 
bottle, but is another picturesque fragment of 
old English landscape. 

Mr. M. Matthews is to be congratulated on 
his work for this exhibition. lam not a great 
admirer of mountain landscapes, but I consider 
his Mount Macdonald one of the best I have 
ever seen. The Hermit Glacier, from the same 
brush, is an effective representation of moun- 
tain scenery. Less rugged, but even more 
pleasing, are Rest at Evening, The Old Willow 
Bed and Oaks in Wychova Park. Mr. Mat- 
thews renders foliage and bark excellently. 
Mr. F. M. Bell-Smith still runs to mountain 
scenery, although one of his most attractive 
pictures—perhaps not the best painted—is 
Break, break, break on thy cold grey stones, O 
Sea! A Valley in Gloom is a very taking pic- 
ture, as is also Mount Angus at Sunset. A 
Rocky Mountain Valley and Lake Louise con- 
tain some good color. Eveningin Trinity Bay 
looks rather overworked. Mr. F. McGillivray 
Knowles’ work has attracted to itself much 
attention. Mr. Knowles is evidently not 
afraid of his color, at any rate, and some of his 
pictures appear almost too bright. This isa 
failing that ‘‘leans to Virtue’s side,” however, 
in water colors, His work is broad and pure, 
and there is genuine sunshine in some of his 
pictures. He is about the only artist in the 
exhibition who has given us a figure subject in 
water colors. There is still room for con- 
siderable improvement in his figure drawing. 
His Are You Ready, Lads? which shows a 
number of fishermen hauling up a boat, Noon, 
North Bay, Percee, At Low Tide and Early 
Morning are all striking pictures with some 
faults and many good points, 

Mr. C. M. Manly’s English landscapes .are 
another attractive group. A Hidden Stream 
and A Wide, Wide Moor are both pretty little 
bits of color, fresh and interesting. The Last 
of the Leaves is in many respects a capital 
study of rocks and autumn foliage. In the 
Heart of the Hills is another interesting land- 
scape relieved with cattle. I cannot confess 
to being well pleased with Mr. Henry Sana- 
ham’s Water Babies. It would make a 
charming decorative subject if carefully 
worked out. Mr. George Bruenech exhibits 
a number of coast scenes, which are rather at- 
tractive. Near Wolfe Cove, Quebec. is rather 
wooly and contains some poor drawing but 
is fairly good in its general effect. On the 
Coast, Maine, is more crisp in treatment. The 
Toilers of the Sea will also commend itself to 
many. Mr. 7. T. Rolph is represented by a 
number of small landscapes of local scenery 
chiefly in and around the city. All of these are 
very fair bits of painting, though none are of 
startling excellence. Mr. T. Mower Martin’s 
Sunset, Lake Simcoe, is a charming bit of 
work and much ahead of some of his more am- 
bitious efforts. Mr. F. A. Verner exhibits a 
number of pictures, Buffaloes, Twilight and 
Ogeblana Wigwams. There is an absence of 
crispness and drawing in all of these. Mr. D. 
Fowler's aged hand is still vigorous, as is at- 
tested by his Snowdon from Lynn Gwinnant, 
Sunshine and Shadow and a number of other 
pictures. Mr. W. D. Blatchley shows a few 
clever bits of landscape, one of which, The 
Vale of Avoca, Rosedale, well represents a 
charming scene in our local landscape. <A 
Sketch at Guelph by A. E. Boultbee is crisp and 
and washy. E. May Martin's work is improv- 
ing. Her By the Lake, Muskoka shows prom- 
ising work. Mr. Henry Martin’s Prout’s Neck, 
Maine, exhibits some good rock and water 
painting. His Cottage at Barbizon is rather 
colorless. Mr. Hannaford’s .On the Dart, 
Devonshire, is commendable. Colin A. Scott 
shows a landscape containing good work. Mr, 
R. F. Gagen is represented by a view at 
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Nassau, Bahama Islands. An Autumn Gill- 
side, by Jno. W. H. Watts is very fair, as is 
also Hay Boats, River St. John, by Jno. C. 
Miles. Mr. Wm. Revell shows some excellent 
fruit. Mr. J. R. Seavey’s Head is his most 
artistic work. I cannot admire Mr, Forshaw 
Day’s mountain pictures, nor Mr. T. H, Wilk- 
inson’s paintings in Muskoka and Parry Sound. 
Mr, Seymour G. R, Penson exhibits a credit- 
able bit of work in the Bridge at the Narrows. 

The small collection of architectual designs, 
while containing much skilful work is not of 
so much interest to the average observer, In 
most of this work the firm name is given 
instead of that of the individual artist so that 
the artist does not get the credit for his skill. 
In the midst of this architectural work is a de- 
sign for a diploma for the Conservatory of 
Music which is admirable. It is done by 
Mr. A. H. Howard, whose work as an artist- 
designer it seems to me rarely receives the con- 
sideration its merit deserves, Mr. Howard’s 
ability in this particular line of art is such as 
to place him in the very front rank of decora- 
tive artists. Not only his more important 
work, but ali his work exhibits a thorough 
knowledge of his subject, guided by intelli- 
gence and excellent taste. Among other ex- 
cellent work in this room might be noticed the 
Etching in Brass by R. Weir Crovch. 

In Sculpture Mr. Hamilton Mac Carthy 
stands alone. His bust of Mr. L. R. O'Brien 
seems tome to be not only the bestin this 
collection, but the best he has done for some 
time. It is an excellent likeness and is vigor- 
ously modelled. His bust of a Lady is very 
good, 

In this somewhat extended review of a large 
collection of pictures, I have tried to be critical 
without being brutal. In my opinions I have, 
doubtless, differed from many of my readers, 
but this is inseparable from individualism. 
Perhaps I have, in cases, been over-lenient, 
but I am heartily in sympathy with the artists 
and think that they usually put ten times as 
much thought on their work as the critic does 
who judges it. Many of them have put close 
study and hard toil into their pictures and 
have been still unsatisfied. These do not re- 
quire much outside criticism to spur them on. 
Others have put less thought and less work 
into their pictures and have been satisfied. 
These are the men and women who, I hope, 
will feel some of my sentences grate on their 
super-sensitive nerves. They need it and the 
journals can often tell them what their friends 
shrink from doing. Great artists are 
made, not injured, by criticism. The 
fragile Keatses and Chattertons are scarcein 
the Royal Canadian Academy. I am sensi- 
ble of having devoted to some of the works on 
these walls, much less attention than they de- 
serve. Such pictures as Mr, Reid’s, Mr. Fra- 
ser’s, Mr. Watson’s, Mr. Harris’s and others 
are not to be adequately disposed of in a few 
lines, but I have passed them over in order to 
cover the whole ground. Their pictures will 
speak for themselves, while less important and 
smaller ones will not. And these men proba- 
bly require less criticism than those who are 
not so successful, Though my conscience would 
not permit me to make the remark one artist 
made, “There is not a bad picture on the 
walls,” still I feel that the collection as a whole 
represents a great deal of able and even bril- 
liant work ; and if the present vigorous move- 
ment in art is kept ap, it will not be very long 
before the exhibitions of the Canadian Acad- 
emy will excite more than a local and ephem- 
eral interest. VAN, 
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A Dream of the Sea. 


A farmer lad in his prairie home 
Lay dreaming of the sea ; 

He ne’er had seen it, but well he knew 

Its pictured image and Heavenly hue ; 

And he dreamed he swept o’er its waters blue, 
With the winds a-blowing free, 
With the winds so fresh and free. 


He woke ! and he said: “‘ The day will come 
When that shall be truth to me ;” 
But as years swept by him he always found 
That his feet were clogged and his hands were bound, 
Till at last he lay in a narrow mound, 
Afar from the sobbing sea, 
The sorrowing, sobbing sea. 








Oh, many there are on the plains to-night 

That dream of a voyage to be, 
And have said to their souls: ‘‘ The day will come 
When my bark shall sweep through the drifts of foam.” 
But their eyes grow dim and their lips grow dumb, 

Afar from the tossing sea, 

The turbulent tossing sea. 

—Detroit Free Press. 





A Schoolboy’s Story. 


T is evident that 
our host likes 
Buffy, although 
the lad is a sad 
pickle. “Your 
turn now, Buffy,” 
said he, ‘‘tell usa 
story if you know 
one.” 

“ Buffy does not 
know anything ex- 
cept wickedness,” 
said hissister, Pet, 
majestically. 
Florry Bligh, who 
} was Buffs sweet- 
heart, smiled. 

“Dea FE dot” 
. retorted the boy 
indignantly, “I know all about Old Grimes.” 

** Give us Old Grimes by all means,” said our 
host. 

“Very well,” said Buffy. 

“The first half I went to Wigs’ there was a 
man in the fifth form that took no end of a 
fancy to me, because he said that I was like a 
little brother he once had, only the little 
brother was a good and pious child and he did 
not think that I was, and, besides, my com- 
plexion and features were different. Wigs’ 
name was not Wigs, but Rev. Lucius Swish, 
but we called him Wigs because he was always 
a-wigging us. Well, this man in the fifth was 
a long, weedy chap——” 

“Try to talk English, boy,” remarked Pet 
sweetly. 

**T can’t—besides, girls don’t know any- 
thing,” retorted Buffy. “ Well, this fellow 
was always drawing queer, three-cornered 
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Lady— Well, little girl, what do you want? 











Little Girl (with hesitancy)—If yer please, 'm, your son, Johnny, an’ me’s got engaged, an’ 
Johnny’s got me to come an’ tell you, mum, ’cause he didn’t want to get spanked an’ put to bed 


if he tole you hisself !|—Scribner's Magazine. 





figures on his slate with fa compass and a two- 
foot rule, that he said was plans of battles, 
This dotted line, he would say, was the French 
under Napoleon, or Ney, or some of those swells, 
and if you brought down your artillery through 
this defile you would knock them into a cocked 
hat in no time. His real name was Beaumar- 
chais, regular old high family, and right mad 
he was when we first began to call him Grimes. 
I don’t know why we first did it, but one day 
we set a baby newcomer that was too small to 
lick, to say to him, ‘‘ Please Mr. Grimes, would 
you sharpen my pencil?” and he laughed good 
humoredly and said we might call him what 
we pleased. So ever afterwards we called him 
Old Grimes, 

**Oh he came of high people, did Old Grimes, 
[ promise you. And the chambermaid at the 
school was called Mary, and he was. in love 
with her. She was a big, red-cheeked thing, 
that said she could lift a barrel of flour without 
John Thomas—he was the footman—to help 
her. Grimes always gave her half acrown 
when he got his monthly allowance, and we all 
of us supposed that was why she said she loved 
him so, but it couldn't be that, you know, for 
she said she loved Robinson, senior, when he 
brought her a ribbon from the fair.” 

Here Buffy’s sister and Florry exchanged 
glances. 

“Grimes used often to talk to me about her. 
One Saturday half-holiday he assembled the 
whole school and said that he had now made 
up his mind to marry Mary, and if anyone so 
much as looked at her he would knock their 
heads off. After this, of course, nothing could 
be said. He told me that he would like to be 
a soldier as his father was, and then Mary 
would be a general’s wife and have a right to 
sauce Mrs. Wigs instead of Mrs. Wigs saucing 
her. Buthisold governorhad ridiculous notions 
about high alliances and that kind of stuff, and 
would not give his sanction. All the same, 
Grimes said he would marry her, and if the 
governor refused his consent would sell the 
old gold ticker that his grandfather gave him, 
and hire a cottage and go in for gardening, and 
Mary could go to market and sell the cabbages 
and things while he stayed at home and went on 
with his mathematics. When they had saved 
a little money they would buy a cow, and 
Mary could make butter and eggs and cheese 
and custards and sell them, and he had no 
doubt their life would be very happy. He was 
sorry for one thing, though—as a married man 
he could not, of course, go into the army and 
expose his wife to the hardships of a camp. 

**Soon after this the postman knocked at 
the school door and handed to Wigs a letter 
addressed to ‘Edward Beaumarchais, Esq. 
On Her Majesty’s service.’ We all wondered 
what Her Majesty could have to say to Old 
Grimes, but it soon appeared that some of his 
high relations had got him an appointment to 
Sandhurst, and that he was to enter the army. 
The whole school obtained leave to see him off, 
and at the railway restaurant he treated us all 
to so much bottled ale and mutton pies that 
we all felt seedy next morning, and little 
Popkins had to take two doses of calomel, by 
order of Dr. Bolus’ assistant. 

“Two halfs passed, and at the Christmas 
holidays Wigs invited us all to the annual 
feed he gives at that season, telling us 
we would meet with an old acquaintance. 
Sure enough, the door opened and there 
walked slowly in a tall, straight young man 
with a brown streak on his lip, where a mus- 
tache was coming, and dressed to kill in a 
scarlet coat and buttons, with a sword drag- 
ging behind him on the carpet. Oglory! it 
was Old Grimes. Mary coming in at that mo- 
ment with a tray of plum cake, nearly let it 
fall as she exclaimed : ‘ Lor’, Capting Bummer- 
cheese, can this be you?’ Grimes could see as 
well as you or me, but he took a little eyeglass 
that hung around his neck ‘and gazing sol- 
emnly at her drawled : ‘Haw, Ma'wy, how daw 
doo?t’” 

Pet and Florence laughed heartily—in fact 
we all laughed. Buffy's imitation of the un- 
fledged military swell was so irresistibly comic. 

‘It did not seem a long time after that when 
Wigs came into the classroom, looking as 
white as a sheet, with a newspaper in his 
hand, from which he read aloud : ‘ At Suakim, 


ly leading the advance, Lieutenant Ed- 
— saueaethale.taiiel.” ‘We were all sO) 
for Old Grimes. And by that evening's mai 
Robinson senior wrote to his widowed mother 
that he intended to run away and enlist in the 
Dorsetshire Seeneess, oF Saat Oe —e get a 
t u u rim 
gene a Aaans ee Sonraa DouvaR. 
S$ ——— 
Conscientious. 
Norah—Oi’m sorry to say, sor, thot Miss 
Giddy isn’t at home. 
Mr, Colde (facetiously)—Why are you sorry, 
g 
eee sor, it’s the biggest shtory 
Oi ever towld in me life.—Puck, 
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Books and Mgazines. 





Mrs. Mayburn’s Twins by John Habperton 
(T. B. Paterson & Bros., Philadelphia) is a 
laughable account of a busy mother’s day. 
From the time that the baby twisted her 
mother’s lashes, trying to open the lids, until 
the husband and father fled to his club because 
the babies wanted their mother to settle dis- 
putes and hear their prayers, the common- 
lace day of acommon-place woman is carefully 

epicted. One laughs immoderately at the 
ludicrous complication, but there are heart- 
passages which bring those smiles that are 
indeed akin to tears. Other popular books 
recently published in cheap form by the above 
firm are Love’s Labor Won by Mrs. Emma D. 
E, N. Southworth, and The Old Homestead by 
Mrs, Ann S, Stephens. 





St. John (N. B.) Progress has recently been 
enlarged by the addition of a number of pages 
of interesting general matter and illustrations. 
Progress is a breezy, chatty,weekly paper right 
up to the times in its style, and well deserves 
the prosperity which seems to attend it. 





The Maple Leaf is the title of a new publica- 
tion in pamphlet form, which purports to be 
the only amateur magazine in Canada. It is 
published by the Star Publishing Co., 9 Toronto 
street, and its object seems to be to give inex- 
perienced writers a chance to get into print, 
and to give them the benefit of experienced 
criticism. Success to The Maple Leaf. 





The Bud’s Grievance. 


Some time andin some fashion the young 
unwedded woman will be called upon to make 
a decided stand against the invasion of the 
matron upon her special province. There is 
scarcely place left now for the sole of her slip- 
per between the school-room and strip of 
carpet before the matrimonial altar. She is 
simply driven into a corner and told to marry 
at once, or lay down her passport into reaims 
of social gayety. This arrogance of the married 
woman concerning her monopoly of society 
amusements, is more intolerable than trade 
union tyrannies. She won't hear to having 
unpaired belles brought into competition with 
her attractions. If they choose to chime 
it must be with a conjugal clapper, and not as 
merry, independent tinklers, ringing a dis- 
tracting little tune of unmated friskiness. 
Girls are still permitted to have debuts, but 
even on those great occasions the young 
matron steps in, and, by right of double bless- 
edness, takes all the cakes and ale. The shy, 
sweet miss is left to cut a poor figure indeed. 
And so on, from first to last; the married 
woman opens the ball, leads the German, 
occupies the opera boxes, demands all the 
dinner invitations, fills the victoria, receives 
at the tea, thereby squeezing the girlinto such a 
small corner,no one is ever able to find her 
behind madam’s overcrowded engagement- 
book. Mrs. Burton Harrison has instituted a 
demand for the restoration of the American 
maiden as she existed before European cus- 
toms came to smother her light under the 
bushel of an artificial society. ot many years 
ago Uncle Sam’s virgin daughter was the pride 
of the nation. Her girlish wit and independ- 
ence, her innocent fearlessness, her jollity, 
shrewdness, and beauty were the toast of the 
civilized world, and with impunity did she set 
her proud feet on the hearts of mankind. Men 
admired and reverenced her, for here, they 
said, isa new order of woman. Untrammelled 
by the obligations of wife and motherhood, she 
is free to accept our entire devotion; with the 
discretion and knowledge of the matron she 
combines the freshness of a maiden. Hereto- 
fore this union was held to be impossible, and 
she has realized man’s ideal. But, alas! whence 
has this clear-eyed goddess of girlish liberty fled 
away? To find her now onemust search Western 
wilds or Southern recesses, for we know her no 
more. Her star paled before the glory of an im- 
ported matronly planet, that wheeled up out ofa 
foreign firmament, and claimed the field as her 
own. Young America has ever been a fine 
fighter, and it remains to be seen whether girls 
will let themselves be danced back in the 
shadow, or, snatching the crown from the 
usurpers head, once more wear it as the leal 
and true queen of love and beauty.—Jilustrated 
American, 





Cork-Worms. 


Investigation in France proves the existence 
of two or three types of moths in wine-celiars. 
The grubs feed on the fungoid growth that 
forms on the wine vats and moldy corks. The 
insect bores and forms galleries in the cork 
nearest to the glass, and through the holes 
thus formed air gains access to the wine, spoil- 


ing it. 

The San Francisco Chronicle says: “Our 
chief difficulty in bottling wines has been in 
obtaining a supply of perfect corks. At least 
twenty-five per cent. of corks, after examina- 
tion for fitness, are rejected. An examination 
of several bins was made at the vineyards, and 
it was found that the corks |were perforated, 
and in some cases the wine oozed through 
them. Now weare trying a method to stop 
the inroads of these grubs, After soaking the 
corks in hot water and then in brandy they 
are dried, and when they are put into the 
bottles the tops are coated with a layer of par- 
affine wax previous to sealing them with ordi- 
nary wax. We hope by the use of the paraf- 
fine compound to stop the rav of these 
insects. Neither the grubs nor insects feed 
—_ the wine, but simply use the cork as a 
place to deposit their eggs, and the coating 
may possibly prevent their entrance.” 


In Self-defence; 


Jones (who has just told his best story, and 
been rewarded with a gentle smile).— Upon my 
word, women haven't gct the real sense of hu- 
mor! Why, when I heard that story for the 
first time, only last week, I simply roared ! 

— earl did I—only it was last year | 
—Pune 
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THE STAIN ON THE GLASS 


By JEAN KATE LUDLUM. 





CHAPTER IX. 
AFTER THE TRIAL. 


And as through this blur and confusion of 
mind—through the death-like silence over the 
crowded room—through the glimmer of snow 
—out of all this Hilton knew that he was—not 


ilty. 

Patter that, silence for one instant, and then 
—what a shout went up fromthe crowd. They 
were moved with the fickleness of the wind; 
their hearts and sympathy were with the man 
who stood in the prisoner’s dock, found to be 
charged with a crime of which he was—not 
ilty. 

a the midst of this excitement, Roy Hilton 
stepped from the dock once more a free man, 
ome many pressed about him to congratulate 
him, and, among these, his friends were first. 
Some of these scarcely recognized the pale, 
haggard, stern-faced man who came through 
this trial so changed. For up to that time his 
life had been full of all that makes life good to 
hold, and this deadly cloud was the first to 
overshadow him. 

Whitney, knowing how much he was suffer- 
ing through the struggle to command himself, 
came down and made his way through the 
crowd. He drew Roy’s arm through his and 
turned with him toward the door, forcing a 
way quietly but steadily through the crowd 
pressing, some with curiosity, some with kind 
words, about the man such a few minutes be- 
fore standing with the balance swaying for life 
or death. He uttered no words of congratula- 
tion, but replied to the men and the earnest 
friends pressing around his client, but ere the 

oung man was awure, they had passed the 
Seors and were again in the open air under the 
late November sky—and he was free. 

*“*Frank,” he said, and his voice was hoarse 
in his effort for control, and from the excite- 
ment through which he had passed during the 
weeks of confinement. ‘“‘ Frank, who are they 
—those two women in the gallery? I saw 
them there. You promised me that she should 
be kept away, and yet she is here—she saw and 
heard all that passed—the speakers and the— 
staring windows with their interminable panes 
—and the rustling of the leaves——” 

His friend laughed with assumed lightness, 
still drawing the other down the steps and 
toward the closed carriage in waiting. 

“Of what are you talking, Roy?” he asked, 
and though his voice was gay, there was a deep 
shadow upon his face and eyes. ‘‘ You speak 
in riddles, my dear fellow. What have you to 
do with these women who come to see and hear 
this latest bit of gossip? The carriage is here. 
come. There isa train due ina half-hour and 
we must take it, and——” 

But the young man would not be put off. 
He scarcely heard the other’s words, His eyes 
were restlessly searching che faces about him. 
Then, as Whitney would have drawn him 
within the waiting carriage, he drew back 
impatiently, and the old fire returned to his 
eyes. as he met squarely the eyes of his friend. 

** You would be kind, Frank,” he said slowly, 
as though to speak were newto him. ‘“‘ You 
think lam blind, perhaps. I saw those women. 
You need not expostulate with me, I have eyes 
and—a heart! Helenis here somewhere! It 
was she dressed in black—as though I were dead 
and shea widow! That this should have fallen 
upon me, and my wife be forced to come to my 
trial as though it were rather my burial! 
That they keep her from me, as though I were 
some oaltute thing not fit for her to draw 
near to! Where is she, Whitney? I must 
speak with her!” 

His eyes were wild, his voice hoarse and 
unnatural ; his hands were clenched at his side 
as though he would master some powerful 
passion that could bring nothing but ill, should 
once it master him. 

His friend, for one instant, was silent, un- 
able to meet his swift words. He knew this 

oung man’s proud heart and great love for 

is wife. He knew—and so he had known 
from the first—that Helen Hilton wasin that 
crowded court-room, waiting to hear with her 
own ears the decision for or against her hus- 
band. He had done his best to keep her away 
—knowing how it would wound his friend— 
but the woman would hear nothing. That she 
was as nearly crazed by this blow to her hus- 
band’s honor as he was himself, he saw clearly 
enough, and he dared not refuse her demand 
to be taken where she might at least know 
how the law went with the man she loved, 

She came down that morning with her truest 
friend. She could never have been recognized 
by her own mother in the shrouding garments 
she wore, but the quick eyes of her husband 


pierced her disguise, and the pain his friend | 
would have spared him, his wife, whom he | 


loved, had laid upon nis proud heart. 

Perhaps, the one sob, striking like a cry 7" 
the great silence of the crowded room, had 
come from her—from the lips of the woman he 
loved! It must have gone hard with her to sit 
through what passed during the long hours of 
the trial; It must have been worse than death 
for her, so proud and loviny, to sit in the stifl- 


ing room and see and hear what she saw and | 


heard ! 


He could not go away without seeing her! 


Some strange fatality seemed to fall upon him 
and warn him of what should be the outcome 
of this trial. He had been too happy, he whis- 
pered to himself, through set teeth, and fate 
would try him if he were strong enough to bear 
more trial! Some great sorrow was hanging 
over him, he knew as well as though the future 
had been laid bare before him, as he stood be- 
side the carriage with his friend. There had 
come to him the conviction that he was to be 
proved through other means than this outcome 
of circumstantial evidence that had laid fora 
time the stain upon him of his rival's death. 

To think that his wife—the proud, pure, 
beautiful woman who had given herself so 


ladjy to his care when he asked of her her | 


ove and the return of his own—to think that 
she must sit in that gallery and listen to what 
they said about her husband, the man she 
loved with even more power, if that were pos- 
sible, than his for her. 
shouid have mingled with that crowd of 
gossips and curiosity seekers, and be brought 
to know she had been one among them ata 


time when she should have been so far away | 


as the world could place her—from his dis- 
grace ! 
** As she is here, and you did not keep your 


romise to me, Frank Whitney, I must see her. | 
must and will speak with her, and tell her | 


how false this is; thatit is only the strange- 
ness of circumstantial evidence that placed 
mein the prisoner's dock, with the world at 


liberty to speak of me as it will; with its | 


power to wound her and place her under the 
same cloud as that laid upon her husband—un- 
justly, indeed, but still shadowing his honor 
and hers.” 


What could Whitney do, when he would | 
have given a good ten years of his life to have | 


spared this friend of his sorrow and houmilia- | 
tion? How could he force his friend to accede | 
to his command and go with him, when he | 
knew as well as the other that his wife was 
among this crowd, that she must come out ere 
many minutes, and there would be no hope of 
his keeping them apart, and so sparing both 
the n of meeting in that place. 

“It you are certain that your wife is here. 
Roy,” he said, quietly, under his breath, that 
the curious eyes and ears about them should 
know nothing of what they spoke, “it will be 
better for us to go at once to the station, and | 
there wait for her. She will, undoubtedly, 
take the next train down to the city, for she | 
will not be anxious to remain here longer than 
necessary, any more than yourself. To meet 
her or speak with her here, where all of these 
people can know, would but place her in an 
awkward position.” 

Roy's eyes were upon his face, and the fire 


within them burned down to his very soul, as 


To think that she | 


man who had so far been his good friend was 
to be trusted with his heart’s happiness. Then 
he turned with him toward the Carriage as 
quietly as though his heart were not beating 
madly and rebelliously. 

‘Undoubtedly you are right, Frank,” he 
said, slowly, his hand trembling as he laid it 
upon the carriage door ere entering, for the 
confinement and sorrow had changed him ter- 
ribly in the eyes of this warmest of all his 
many friends. ‘‘ You are always thoughtful 
of such appearances. I would have no stain 
laid upon her, or allow any one to know that 
my wife—my wife—sat in that room to-day.” 

The bitterness in his voice struck oddly upon 
his hearer’s heart. As they were rolling away 
toward the depot Whitney laid one hand upon 
his companion’s arm, and leaning forward 
looked steadily in his flashing eyes. The pity 
| and pain in his own in some way touched the 
| young man’s passionate rebellion. 
| ‘“*Roy, my dear fellow,” he said, quietly 
and steadily, his hand pressed down upon 
| 
! 


though he would prove whether or not this 
| 


the strong arm under his hold as though so 

he would impress him with his truth and 

sympathy. ‘‘ My dear fellow, such words from 
|} you regarding the woman who loves you 

should make you blush to utter them. ou 

know as well as I that it was her warm heart 
| and her pity that brought her here to-day, and 
} not the idle curiosity of those others-— ” 

‘But she should have obeyed my wish and 
remained away, where the disgrace of seeing 
me there—her husband—with the idle listeners 
waiting to know whether or not the law would 
say that an innocent man should bear the 
punishment circumstantial evidence alone had 
laid upon his honor. How could she come? 
How could she wish to see mein sucha false 
position—she, the woman I love and who has 
loved me so well—me, tried for the murder of 
her old lover?” 

‘“*You are not yourself, Roy.” his friend 
answered quietly, turning his gaze from the 
window of the carriage as they passed quickly 
along the street, where the threatened rain 
was at last falling, making the day dull and 
dark as the heart of his friend, ‘It is better 
not to talk upon this subject now. We might 
both of us say that for which we would be 
sorry when we had time for sober thought.” 

But Roy Hilton was not so to be quieted. He 
had been too long forced back upon himself to 
silence, struggle as he would for self-command, 
the restless cry against this that had come 
upon him at the very threshold of life ! 

**T cannot remember always the afte: remorse 
of which you speak, Frank!” he cried, rest- 
lessly, his eyes now upon the other’s face, now 
turned upon the dreary rain darkening the 
carriage-window. ‘I have borne enough, truly, 
without this knowledge that my wife descends 
to witness her husband’s degradation! I 
| should have gone to her and thrown aside her 
disguise, and made her suffer, too, the bitter- 
ness which was upon me! If she would follow 
me here when it was my express wish that she 
should not do so, why should she not be made 
to pear with me the limit of my disgrace——” 

** You are excited, Roy,” Mr. Whitney said, 
gravely. ‘‘ You areas free as on the day you 
entered the woods with us, There is not a 
question of that in the mind of any one listen- 
ing to your trial.” 

** But I know better!” exclaimed Roy, fierce- 
ly, turning his eyes upon the kind face beside 
him. “I tell you, Frank Whitney, a man can- 
not bear what I have borne and go from it 
without a hint always lingering with him of 
what he has been made unjustly to suffer. 
These three weeks of imprisonment have 
changed me as, perhaps, you do not realize. I 
can never again go among my friends without 
feeling that this goes with me. Do you think 


must come from it? They say Iam not guilty 
—and before God they speak the truth—but 
| the knowledge that they helieved me guilty 
| until the jury found me otherwise, and that 
even yet there is uncleared evidence against 
me which must cloud my life!” 


What could Frank Whitney reply? He knew 
that it was true that to Roy’s proud sense of 
honor the memory of those three weeks behind 
prison walls, even though these walls soft- 
ened to a room in the sheriff's house, must for- 
ever cloud his life. But this was not Roy Hil- 
ton ; this man crying against life and fate, and 
uttering words of harsh judgment against the 
woman he loved! The trial had done more 
| than wound his heart; perhaps—who knew? 
—it had touched his mind as well ! 

**Weli!” the lawyer knew not what to say, 
but he felt that neither of them could endure 
the silence that must ensue if this argument 
| ceased, “we are at the depot, Roy. e will 
| wait in the ladies’ room for your wife. She 
; will not be long behind us. The train is due 
in five minutes. Thank Heaven we have es- 
caped the crowd and will get away quietly.” 

Roy did not reply, but left the carriage and 
entered the station like one in a dream. 
Should his wife come upon him, there and so, 
it would wound her loving heart, as, perhaps, 
he did not comprehend ! 

How swiftly the seconds ticked themselves 
| away on the great clock upon the blank wall! 
One, two, three minutes passed, and, although 
they seemed like hours to those two men, yet, 
when they were gone and those for whom they 
waited did not appear, the flight of time 
seemed cruel, 

Hark! Shrill and high, like the scream of 
some mad monster, rang out the whistle upon 
the dul], damp, dark air! It was clanging and 
rattling along the dull rails, as though to crush 
a human heart were but pastime under its 
mighty wheels. Again and yet again the 





| piercing scream of its iron throat struck the 


dail air into quivering reverberation, dying 
along the woods dank with the coming rain 
and fading off along the hills as though to 
mock the suffering of the heart whose bitter- 
ness had come through the gray November 
woods where a dead man lay face downward 
upon the snow ! 

“The train is coming, Roy,” the lawyer said, 
turning quietly to his companion, a swift light 
as of relief flashing in his eyes. ‘' Come, my 
dear fellow. When once we have left this 
place behind us we shall forget there ever was 
such a thing in the world as man’s injustice!” 

Roy shook his head doggedly. The color in 


| his face was dull and deep, his eyes were rest- 


less and wild ; he looked like a man walking 
in some feverish dream, not knowing where he 
ae come or how it happened that so he was 
there, 

Frank Whitney, meeting this peculiar expres- 
sion in his eyes, started involuntarily and 
crossed, without a sign of haste, to where the 
other still paced to and fro with those fiercely 
clenched hands at his back. He laid his hand 
in some authority upon his shoulder and spoke 
distinctly as one might address a child. 

“Tt is time for us to gO, Roy,” he said. 
** The train is here. Come.’ 

Roy looked at him through the fiery haze 
upon his mind and heart, as though the mem- 
ory of who this might be were fast slipping 
from him, Then he shook his head. The one 
predominant thought could not be drowned 
even by fever heat. 

‘**I shall wait for Helen,” he said. ‘I cannot 
go until my wife comes, I promised to wait, 
you know.” 

For an instant the other fell back, biting his 
lips as though to silence any rash word. Then 
he forced himself to smile as one would smile 
upon a child to win its yielding. 

** Helen has gone, Roy. You have forgotten. 
She is to meet you at home, you remember. 
She will not come here. If we miss this train, 
she will fear some accident has come to you. 
Let us e. 

Still that dogged one idea in the brain that 
was fast yielding to the influence of the fever 
that had been so slowly but surely creeping 




















































I do not realize, as even you cannot do, what. 















upon the strong man ae the confinement 
and excitement. He shook his head and drew 
back from the strony, kind hand upon his arm. 

_ eon to wait for her here, you know. 
I couldn’t go, really, till she comes, She was 
—there, you know—and I said I would not go 
without her. It would be cruel for me to go 
after she came so far to hear what they should 
say of me—her husband!” He laughed low 
and half vacantly. 

This, then, the other said, witha great pity 
in his heart, was what had so changed the man 
before him. This was the cause of his strange, 
harsh words of a woman he would have died 
for, to spare her one hour’s sorrow. This wag 
what had come so near bringing the trial toa 
bad ending, through his client’s strange lack 
of comprehension when made to answer his 
charge. 

But there was no time to spare if they would 
take this train for home, and he would do 
much to get his friend away before his wife 
should come. So he smiled steadily into the 
burning eyes opposite him, and said, with 
forced lightness : 

** What a fellow you are, Roy! Helen would 
laugh should she hear you. Surely, you re- 
member that she said she would keep dinner 
waiting even two hours for our return. She 
would meet you there, not here. Come. If we 
miss the train, we cannot get home until too 
late even for the two hours’ delay.” 

Talking, he drew his companion toward the 
train, whose fiery engine was puffing and pant- 
ing and breathing steam, as though restless at 
even that moment's delay in its swift rush 
along the rails through the mist and the fog of 
the storm. The warning-bell struck into ring- 
ing, and the puffing and panting ceased ont 
denly, as the monster prepared for another 
charge over the road, 

Hilton’s heart was dark with thought, as 
they entered the train ; but how much darker, 
how much sadder he must have been, had he 
known of one stern-taced, shrewd-eyed woman 
who sat opposite the veiled woman and her 
companion in the crowded gallery, her thin, 
hard-featured face and small, cold eyes now 
turned upon the woman across the house as 
though she would pierce through the heavy 
veiling and pry out the face behind it, now 
turned upon the scene below with intense in- 
terest, and an excitement under the heartless 
exterior that set the sallow pallor of death upon 
her face. And it was well, too, that he did not 
know of the little side act in that corner of the 
gallery where this woman sat when the ver- 
dict was passed upon the prisoner. 

The sallow — flushed to flaming color, 
and the small eyes glittered like points of 
steel, the whole face most sinister with its 
dark meaning. 

** We shall see !” came from between her shut 
teeth in a hoarse whisper, her long, bony fin- 
gers clutching the fold of her shawl, ‘* We 
shall see!” 

Ay, it was well that he did not know! 


CHAPTER X. 


HOMEWARD BOUND, 

The engine bell clanged, the mighty monster 
jerked and jolted the long line of cars at its 
back, and then out from the dingy little sta- 
tion it crept, and quickened into rapid flight 
along the rails hidden, save afew feet ahead, 
by the fog and the rain. 

‘Thank God!” Frank Whitney saic, under 
his breath, as he passed with his companion 
through the car to a vacant seat forward. ‘‘I 
began to fear there was no help for a meeting. 
She promised she would take the other line, 
bat I feared her woman’s heart would play her 
determination false and she would follow her 
a I cannot be too thankful for her 
truth,” 

But his companion, though fast yielding to 
the fever that had been born in his veins dur- 
ing the days of imprisonment. was still hard 
to convince of his friend’s truth in asserting 
that his wife would not come to that station 
to meet him. Although he was very quiet 
after his fierce words in the carriage, the heat 
of his bitterness in those words, yet there was 
that in his face to draw considerable attention 
to him from the passengers. Perhaps they 
knew, or some of them, of the trial at Nyack. 
Perhaps they guessed that this man, with his 
flushed face and fiery eyes and dogged manner, 
had come through some mighty struggle or 
sorrow. 

The landscape changed ; thicker settlements 
and villages lay at the side of the tracks. They 
stopped once or twice ata busy station, but 
the train was an express and dashed and 
rattled and swayed along its iron road as 
though its whirling wheels could not fast 
enough bear the passionate heart to the fulfill- 
ment of its suffering. Then, the open glimpses 
of a land, the distant glimmer of water, 
brick and mortar —e through the fog. 
Rattle and bang and thunder through the tun- 
nel, then rattle and bang and rumble out into 
the light again, and the great monster slowly 
drew its length into the station. 

Frank Whitney waited until the car was 
nearly emptied of passengers ere he addressed 
his companion, laying one hand upon Hilton's 
shoulder, as though the height of man’s pity 
=— not soften enough the pain in store for 

im. 

‘“*We are at home at last, Roy!” he said 
quietly, forcing himself to smile upon the hag- 
gard face turned toward him. “ hes been a 
tiresome journey down, but a safe one, after 
all, and we should be glad of that !” 

Roy roused himself as though he had been in 
adream. He rose and followed his friend un- 
questioningly from the car, and so, arm in 
arm, they passed along the platform to the 





ferry. 

" We will get there soun enough,” muttered 
Frank Whitney to himself, with sudden savage 
impatience, as he followed his friend from the 
boat and into a cab, closing the door, after giv- 
ing the address to the driver. ‘“‘A mighty 
sight too soon to please me. It’s a deuced bad 
business any way one can fix it, and I wish I 
were well out of it. If I were not his friend, or 
hers, it would not so much matter. Well, 
there's many a bitter — I suppose, for all of 
us. I should be thankful it is not I who have 
the greate-t suffering to endure.” 

Still, warm-hearted as he was, it was hard 
enough to know and witness the suffering of 
his friends and feel so assured that, do what 
he might, he could in no wise soften or prevent 
it. He knew what was to come, so far as 
human power went, and he must still go with 
nis friend to the old home, where he had been 
so infinitely happy and where the saddest blow 
of all would descend, 

‘Tf I thought,” he said to himself, his brows 
heavily drawn down over his troubled eyes— 
“if I thought I could detain him at my home 
and keep him there through this illness——” 

He rang the bell and gave a new address to 
the driver. 

**One can do no more than fail,” he said, 
grimly, his eyes staring out upon the bustle 
and noise of the street. ‘And I willdo my 
best not to fail when his happiness is at stake. 
He will soon be out of the knowledge of this 
for a few days, I think, judging from his pres. 
ent state. Poor fellow! How strangely things 
have changed for him! One month agoI could 
have found it in my heart to envy him; he 
never knew more than did she what Helen 
Stuart was to me before she married him.” 

But when he reckoned to detain Roy at his 
home he did not take into consideration that this 
man’s one thought was to return to his home, 
and even fever could not blind his eyes to the 
fact that they were at his friend’s house, not 
hisown. They left the cab and were in the 
house i\self, the young man paareely glancing 
at his surroundings as he hurried past his 
friend and up the steps, but when once they 
were within and no Helen came to meet them, 
and no familiar sound or sight was there, Roy 
turned to the other in a passion, his excite- 
ment granting him strengtb. 

** You are deceiving me, Frank Whitney,” he 
cried, flercely, his voice suffocated with anger. 
* You have not brought me to my home! My 
wife is not here as you said she would be—as 
she promised she would be. Perhaps you think 
I have no rights after the stain upon my name, 



































and that it is best my wife should be kept from 
me. You do not know the man with whom 
= deal, if that is your thought! My wife can 
as true to me, now that I have come back to 
her freed from that charge, as she was the day 
I went from her, and promised to return at 
night. But so you think—you and the world— 
that when once a man has borne the touch of 
disgrace, other men can do with him as they 
will, for he has no right, no home, no wife!” 
His voice was low but quivering with the 
intensity of his anger, and his fevered eyes 
flashed into those of the other as though they 
would burp his meaning to his very soul. How 
could he know to what depth he was wounding 
the teart that was but considering his own 


Frank Whitney went close up to him and 
laid his hand upon his arm, as though he would 
soften his anger toward himself, as though he 
fee ter so to prove what was in his heart—what 
infinite pity and sadness for his friend. 

Roy,” he said gently, and the quiet voice 
hushed the other's fierce excitement, “I 
brought-you here because I thought you 
would prefer meeting your wife here, to going 
at once to your own home; but if you wish it, 
we will go there, instead.” 

Anything for delay, he told himself—any- 
thing to keep this man unaware of the sadness 
awaiting him, until he should be incapable of 
comprehending what must so soon fall upon 
his already sore heart. Anything to keep from 
him, if but for the space of an hour, the pain 
knowledge must bring. 

‘* You are sure she was to come here to meet 
me, Frank?” asked his friend, wistfully. And 
the other turned away his face, that he would 
not betray its quivering to those sharp eyes. 
** You said she would wait at home for me,and 
you bring me here, and she is not here, and 
does not come, as she has always come when I 
have been absent.” 

“We will go to your home, then, Roy,” was 
the quiet answer. ‘‘I would not have you 
doubt me. If you believe that I am deceiving 

ou, we will go at once, that you may know 
ow true a friend I really would be.” 

Was there something behind the quiet 
words? Was there a hint of the black shadow 
he had believed must full upon him when he 
left the room where his disgrace had placed 
hin? Did his friend know of what he spoke 
when he would delay bis return to his home? 
Some blank place in his memory would not be 
filled at his effort to recall what this might be. 
Then he felt theinfluence of some shadowy, 
dark thing near his life, he believed, but what 
this was—whether it were in reality the non- 
appearance of his wife, or— 

“Yes; let us go now—at once—home!” he 
said, restlessly, with those brilliant eyes alert 
for the appearance of a form that did not come 
and a face that was out of sight. ‘If you are 
my friend, Frank Whitney, as you hope for 
happiness oon let us go at once.” 

“ We will go at once,” was the quiet reply, 
though a new, strange touch of pallor was up- 
on the speaker’s face. ‘*‘ Come, Roy.” 


CHAPTER XI. 


WATCHING, 

The cab was in waiting at the steps, for the 
lawyer had been uncertain of his success in 
this ruse to detain his friend, and ordered the 
carriage to wait for further orders. They 
entered it without longer delay, and were 
driven slowly further up the avenue to Hilton’s 
house, 

Slowly the carriage rolled along the avenue ; 
very a they turned up to the steps 
before the handsome house of the Hiltous, very 
reluctantly the lawyer opened the carriage 
door, and descending assisted his friend to 
alight. He paid the driver and then he followed 
the other up the broad steps and waited for the 
answering of the bell. With a heavy heart and 
a shadow in his eyes that warned an observer 
of his sorrow, he entered with the master, 
keeping beside him more from the wish to 
prove that there was companionship near than 
because he would witness the scene that must 
come. 

‘*Is Mrs, Hilton not at home?” queried Roy, 
his voice so strange and hoarse the footman 
scarcely recognized it; but at a warning 
glance from the lawyer he replied quietly, as 
though it were an every-day affair—this 
absence of the mistress upon the strange 
home-coming of the master : 

** Shall I see for you, sir? She may be in her 
rooms-—” 

**No!” Roy interrupted him, waiting for no 
further words, and hurried up the staircase as 
though he must satisfy nimself of some dis- 
trust. ‘I will seek her myself, Johnson.” 

He did not know that his friend was follow- 
ing him. He had a dim comprehension that he 
was not alone and that there was a strange 
silence upon the house, but he could not define 
the sensation of wonder upon himself, His 
wife was undoubtedly in her room; he would 
go there first ; she might not have known the 
time for their arrival. She was waiting for 
him somewhere in the rooms, If she were not 
in her room, then in some other. She was 
om ig nere waiting for him ; and he must find 

er. 

But his wife was not in her boudoir when he 
sought her there. She was not in the inner 
room nor in her dressing-room. He called her. 
There was no answer. 

Even Roy Hilton’s flushed face began to 
assume @ pallor born of fear blending so start- 
lingly with the flush of fever, that it was ter- 
rible to see. His wife would have replied to 
his call, were she withir, hearing. She was 
always se ready to respond to his call upon her. 
He crossed the hali to his own suite of rooms, 
but she was not there. He had some half- 
defined hope that she might have waited for 
him there. He passed rapidly from one room 
to another. Nowhere, look where he would, 
could he find her, 

Then when he searched the house in this 
half-wild fashior, his triend beside him though 
not intruding upon his growing alarm, Se 
returned to her boudoir once more, as though 
he could not even yet give up the hope of find- 
ing her somewhere within call, somewhere he 
could reach her, 

** She is not here,” he said, softly, to himself; 
still unconscious of his friend’s presence. 
“She has gone out. Perhaps, knowing the 
time for the arrival of the train, she has gone 
to the ferry to meet me! I should have 
thought of that! She may have been late, and 
so we missed her! She will come presently. 
I will wait for her here!” 

He crossed the room his footsteps making 
no sound upon the thick rugs, and as 
though he were in the presence of his wife and 
would not disturb her. There was ua light 
blending with this strange, half vacant expres- 
sion upon his face, that wakened deepest pit 
in the heart of his friend, still within call, still 
not wishing to make his presence known. 

At one of the long windows he stood fora 
moment, looking down upon the avenue, his 
eyes searching as far as he could see for the 
carriage she might have taken to meet him at 
the station. Then, as no carriage appeared 
that could be hers, he sank down in her favor- 
ite chair at this window, and waited. 

“She will be here presently,” he said, and 
repeated this oyer and over at intervals, so 
confidently, yet still in that strange, dazed 
voice that made the hearer’s heart throb with 
sorrow. 

Knowing in what a state his friend was 
physically and mentally, Frank Whitney had 
sent a messenger at once with a note of expla- 
nation to the family physician, who at this 
moment ap - He was a kind-hearted 
man, but the keen eyes were swift to see 
where mistaken friendship might fail to prove 
of benefit. He entered the room very quietly, 
after tapping at the door and receiving no re- 
sponse. He went up to the young man, as 
though he had but just parted from him. 

‘*Eh, but thisisa damp, disagreeable day, 
Roy,” he said. rubbirg his hands together as 
though it were good be within doors upon 
such a day. 

Roy turned his bloodshot eyes upon him 
questioningly. 

“Waiting for your wife, I suppose,” con- 
















tinued the older man, with no trace of concern 
upon his face. ‘‘That is the worst of mar- 
riage, Roy, my boy; we can never tell when 
the ladies will be at home. They forget the 
passing of time when calling and chatting to- 
gether, 

oe, glanced up na 

** Yes—she is calling!” he said slowly, but 
very distinctly, to impress the fact upon his 
hearer. “She will not be gone long. I have 
waited some time, but she will be in pres- 
ently.” 

There was no betraying ae upon the 
physician’s face as he set down his small bag 
upon a table behind the young man and chose 
therefrom some subtle powder, mixing this in 
a tiny glass half filled with water from the 
pitcher of water brought in when he came, un- 
observed by the young master. Then he re- 
turned to Roy’s side and stooped over him for 
an instant. 

‘“*A deadly damp day, Roy. Makes a man 
shiver just to look out upon the gray streets! 
This is good to drive away the effects of the 
day. Drink it, will you? I find it very effect- 
ive.” 

He laughed easily and shrugged his shoulders 
as though it were an excellent joke that he 
discovered an antidote for the gray days. And 
utterly unsuspicious, half dazed with the fever 
and throbbing in his head and the struggle to 
fill that blank in his memory that could so 
easily have placed where his wife was, could he 
but remember—he took the glass in his tremb- 
ling hand and drank the contents unmurmur- 


ingly. 

eten do you good,” declared the a. 
still laughing as at a good joke, taking the 
emptied glass from the weak, lifted hand. ‘‘If 
you'll take advice, Roy, I should say for you to 

o into your room and lie down for awhile. 

hat is what one should do after taking this 
stuff. When you wake, you know, you will 
forget you ever had the blues from watching 
through the rain for your wife to return from 
calling. It’ll make the time pass quicker, you 
know.” 

But the young man would not heed this 
advice. He must wait there, in her chair, at 
her window, he said to himself, and though so 
obedient in drinking the physician’s prescrip- 
tion, he utterly and doggedly refused to take 
this latter advice. 

**Don’t like the suggestion, eh?” laughed 
the jovial doctor, standing beside the youn 
man’s chair with assumed carelessness, thoug 
his keen eyes knew that before ten minutes 
should pass, this stubborn patient would be so 
utterly unconscious of even the absence of his 
wife as to leave itin his power to put him to 
bed and keep him there, if he would. ‘If you 
were one of us, Hilton, you would be amazed 
to know how many patients behave even worse 
than yourself—not that you are a patient, by 
any means, my dear fellow!” as Roy once 
more turned his eyes from the window to the 
face of the speaker. “ But it is really a novelty 
to be obeyed so well as you obey me!” 

Still he watched and waited with his keen 
eyes very kind ; while the young man, leaning 
back in the great soft chair, kept his wavering 
eyes upon the avenue by a f tekgbeee effort, for 
the lids were beginning to droop and his mind 
was growing more and more vacant. “It 
would be but a short five minutes now.” said 
the quiet doctor to himself, his gaze also stray- 
ing out upon the broad avenue. And so he 
waited, with a patience born of long endur- 
ance. 

‘* She will—come—presently—" muttered the 
low voice, fading into incoherence, as the lids 
would no longer lift from the heavy eyes. 
** She will—come——” 

(To be Continued.) 
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cellar floor and the flourishing grape vines 
drooped and lost their leaves. Remembering 
Fra Pietro’s words, Mr. Ellesmere began to 
wonder if it were true that he had brought 
misfortune upon the house by his act of dese- 
cration. 

**Papa,” cried Grace one morning, running 
in from the garden with a pale, frightened face, 
**T have discovered the agent of all our mis- 



















knowing well that search for us would never 
begin so near home. Her money tempted us— 
the bag full of bright fold pieces—and the 
beautiful jewels; we killed her—stabbed her 
in her sleep. The castle was. unoccupied at 
that time, and we buried her at night in the 
grave which has at last been upturned. We 
knew that the Brothers never visited that 
portion of the grounds, and we felt that the 
secret would be safe there. Pauli and I went 












wi'l increase the siz2 and strength of the muscles. 2. Will 
you read last week’s Boudoir for an answer to this ques- 
tion. It is discussed at length there. 3. Your writing 
shows energy, impulse, frankness and mirth. 


Jorcs.—No, I have not read the book you mention, but 
{ daresay it is very interesting as Edna Lyall’s deserve the 
popularity they have gained. In the portrait I see candor, 
tact, sensitiveness, firm will, tenderness and too littie am- 
bition. You did not ask for the photograph’s return, and 
there were no stamps or address. Did you forgetor did 
you wish me to destroy it? 








court. 
“Well, I ain’t throwing no bouquets to 
him,” 





Only Needed Two. 
‘*Shoes? Yes, madame,” said the brisk clerk, 
in answer to a customer’s inquiry. ‘* What 


ber, please?” 
mT wo, of course ! DolI look like a quadru- 
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To examine, Cut this ad out and send to us 
and we will send the Watch to you by ex- 
press, C. O. D. (all charges prepaid), with- 
out paying one cent, You can examine 
the watch at the express office and if you do 
not find it all and even more than we claim 
for it, leave it, and you are only out your 
time in looking at it, But if perfectly sat 


fortunes! It is that fiend Fra Pietro!’ - ° isfactory, pay the express agent our 
“My dear child, be careful what you say! | 2W¥ with our suddenly acquired fortune to! 7 1 _1n the issue of March 7 I gave a list of suitable | Ped?”—Harper's Bazar. Be special Cut Price of 85.98 and 


Are you sure?” 

“Listen—this is what I saw. \The garden 
was so beautiful in the early morning that it 
tempted me out an hour even before any of the 
servants were stirring. I was loitering near 
the old sun dial, when a shadow crossed my 
path. It was that of Fra Pietro. He had not 
noticed me, and, as there was a suspicious sly- 
ness about his movements, I watched him care- 
fully. He stole over to the fountain where the 





foreign lands. He was drowned a few months 
later in the Mediterranean. I was never 
happy ; my remorse was worse than all m 
former poverty—a thousand times worse ! 
horrible fascination seemed always to draw me 
back to the spot where I had buried her; and 
in less than a year after committing the mur- 
der I returned to the monastery and joined the 
Brotherhood with a lie upon my lips, telling 
them that I had come from the convent in Tas- 
cany. I might have kept my secret to the end, 














gifte. I only mee that you saw them, for I am afraid that 
this answer will be too late. Books are always nice gifts, 
and any girl will appreciate flowers, bric-a-brac or dainty 
jewelry, though books or pictures are merely friendship 
ifta and may be accepted without conscience qualms. 
our writing shows much tenderness, fondness for social 
life, considerable self-esteem, ambition and cordiality. 


Myrtis Vang.--Your remarks about my good q1alities 
are very amusing. Indeed I shall be La to help you in 
any way that I possibly can. Your writing shows some in- 
decision, a rather moody nature, fair order, inclination to 
dream for the future instead of acting for the present. You 
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was ever advertised in a paper 
before. No such Bargain ever 
offered. This is a Genaine GOLD 
im PLATED WATCH, made of two 
vm heavy plates of 18 karat solid 
Gold over composition metal and 
warranted in every respect. It 
has solid bow, cap, crown and 
thumb pieces, beautiful bunt- 
sy ing style, elaborately engraved 

ma and decorated by hand. Joints, 
cap, crown, bezel and center 
@are all accurately made, fitted 
and warranted Beware of 
Imitations, The movement ts 
a fine WALTHAM style, richly 
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ose “ By the way, would you show me the ear- | but all to no purpose. I was advised to try St. - Cure, Failure Impossible. The public invited to investigate personally. Pamphlets, 
nt; ring that was found in the ve? Miss Grace | Jacobs Oil, which I did. I had my ankles well There is a curious prejudice omens man re Testimonials and advice free. Call or address Wma. 
nd ” . h d yet the des ised wane cocaine’ Gancees yee Oey Radam Microbe Killer Co., Limited, 120 King 
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A sudden change came over Hugh Travers’ Two of a Kind. , and yet nothing is more perilous than sitting time ta rocaring’ @ bottle: of Nasal. 
face as he looked at the little trinket; his Ethel—Do you know of anything more de- in a warm room with — om ones Bais head results in Catarrh, fol- 
> fein posi eeenneren Onn he bls his lightfal then @ real tree lover! ee eae Trot ens lie in oor oa. Nisat, Baxat ta sold by all druggiata, 
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> is Reet be likely to catch a glimpse a it unwary. The clinging of wet skirts against price 60 cents and #1 00; oy addressing 
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a NBERVATOpy 


FOURTH YEAR 
OVER 1,200 PUPILS LAST THREE YEARS 


THE VOICE 


Production, Development, Cultiva- 
‘tion and Style 


W. ELLIOT HASLAM 


SPECIALIST FOR VOICE CULTURE 


Send for New 100-page calender for season 1890- | Gives lessons in Singing, and prepares professional pupils 


91. Mailed free to any address. Apply— 
EDWARD FISHER, Musical Director, 
Cor. Yonge Street and Wilton Avenue. 
Please mention this paper. 





TORONTO COLLEGE OF MUSIC, Ltd. 
In affiliation with the University of Toronto. 


Thorough musical education in all branches. SPECIAL 
ADVANTAGES. F. H. TORRINGTON, Musical Director 


M®: W. EDGAR BUCK, Basso-Cantante 

— of Manuel Garcia, London, Eng. Conductor 
“ Toronto Vocal Society.” Voice Culture and Singing. In- 
struction for Oratorio, Opera and Concerts. 555 Church St. 


Miss MARIE C. STRONG 
PRIMO-CONTRALTO 
OPEN FOR 
CONCERT ENGAGEMENTS 


Also receives pupils in Voice Culture. Teacher of vocal 
eulture at Brantford Ladies’ College. For terms address— 
175 College Ave., Toronto 


Ss H, CLARK 


ELOCUTIONIST 


(Open for Concegt engagements and evenings of Readings.) 
PRIVATE PUPILS IN ELOCUTION 
68 Winchester Street 


Misses Eleanor and Edith Rowland 


Pupils of Juliue Eichberg, Director of Boston Conservatory 
are prepared to give instruction on 


THE VIOLIN 


Particulars and terms at their residence. 
62 Cecil Street - - - 


R. W. E. FAIRCLOUGH 
Fellow of the College of Organiste, London, Eng., 
and Organist and Choirmaster of All Saints’ Church, To- 
ronto, is prepared to give lessons in Organ and Piano play- 
ing, Singing, Harmony, &c. 
r. Fairclough undertakes to prepare candidates for 
musical examinations. Addrese— 
TORONTO COLLEGE OF MUSIO. 


V a. (LATE OF THE ROYAL 

A. S, OG Conservatoire, Leipzig, 

Germany) Organist and Choirmaster Jarvis St. Baptist 
Church, Toronto, teacher of 

Piano, Organ and Musical Theory 


at the Toronto College of Music 
Residence 349 Jarvis Street. 


Liter N. WATKINS 
303 Church Street 
Thorough instruction 2 Guitar, Mandolin and 
ither. 


A. BLAKELEY 
x Organist Sherbourne street Methodist church, 
is prepared to receive pupils in 
ORGAN, PIANO AND THEORY 
ADDRESS, 46 PHOEBE STREET. 


WA&LTER DONVILLE 
TEACHER OF VIOLIN 
Pupil of Prof. Oarrodus, Trinity College, London, Eng. 
8 Buchanan St., and Teronte College of Music 


CANADIAN COLLEGE OF COM- 
MERCE. 


Incorporating Canadian Business University, Bengough’s 
Shorthand Institute, Warriner’s Courses of Higher Com- 
mercial Training. 


Toronto 


Toronto 











Most modern and thorough business course. Pioneer 
shorthand school. 800 graduatesin good positions. Finest 
rooms and location. Most practical courses of instruction 


in Dominion. 
NIGHT CLASSES 


In Bookkeeping, Semen Arithmetic, Shorthand and 
Typewriting commence 1st Monday in October 


Cot. Yo Te cerara} Bengough & Warriner 
Lowe’s Commercial Academy 


278 Spadina Avenue 
Central School 63 King Street East 











Hundreds of Our Pupils Now Holding 
Luerative Positions 


Persons wishing to acquire Shorthand, Bookkeeping, 
&c., in a short length of time, and at the least possible ex- 
pense, should attend the above school. 

Many of our pupils have mastered shorthand in from 
four to six weeks, and bookkeeping in from twenty to 
thirty lessons. 

Pupils are not taught on the business college plan, 
neither are they charged business college prices, 


The Only Charge Until Proficient Being $5 
PUPILS ASSISTED TO POSITIONS 





Finest Perfumes © 





AN 


Sachet Powders 


N GREAT VARIETY 


IN BULK AND BOTTLE 


NEIL C. LOVE & CO. 


Chemists and Perfumers 
166 Yonge St. - Toronto, Ont. 


DEAFNESS 


ITS CAUSES AND CURE 


Scientifically treated by an aurist of world-wide reputa- 
tion. Deafness eradicated and entirely cured, of from 20 
to 30 years’ standing, after all other treatments have 
failed. How the difficulty is reached and the cause re- 
moved, ae explained in circulars, with :ffijavite and t¢s- 
timonials of cures from prominent peorle, mailed free. 


Dr. A. FONTAINE, 34 Wrest 14th St, N. ¥. 
RAND NATIONAL 
Hack and Cou 
Stables, 108 Mutual a 
Han e turnouts 


with careful drivers 
any time day or night. 


Telephone 2104 
¥ Arthur M. Bowman 
Proprietor, 











for Oratorio, Concert or Opera. 
Studie 143 Wenge Street, Toronto 


W. L. FORSTER 


° Portraits a Specialty A RT I ST 


STUDIO 81 KING 8ST. EAST 


AMILTON MacCARTHY, R.C.A., 
SCULPTOR. Artist of the Col. Williams and Ryer- 
son monuments. Ladies’ and Children’s Portraits. Studio 
12 Lombard Street, Toronto. 
F W. MICKLETHWAITE 
* PHOTOGRAPHER 
Cor, Jarvis and King Streets . = Toronte 


Sprciautizs—Outdoor Views, Crayon Portraits. 
“THE BEST” 


UNBEAMS 
ELDRIDGE STANTON, Photographer 
116 Yonge Street and 1 Adelaide Street West 


Photographs of all sizes 
Sunbeams $1 per doz. 





THE MERCHANTS’ RESTAURANT - F. H. SEFTON 


6 and 8 Jordan Sireet 
This well-known restaurant, having been recently en- 
and refitted, offers great inducements to the public. 
The Dining-room is commodious and the Bill of Fare care- 


fully arran; and choice, while the WINES and LIQUORS 
are of the it Quality, and the ALES cannot be 
Telephone 1090. HENRY MORGAN, Proprietor. 


UPERFLUOUS HAIR, MOLES, 

Warts, Birth Marks, and all facial blemishes perma- 

nently removed by electrolysis. DR. FOSTER, Electrician, 
Yonge Street Market, 391 Yonge Street. 


ME: THOMAS MOWBRAY 
Architectural Sculptor 
IN STONE AND WOOD 
S86 Yonge street Arcade 
"THOMAS MOFFATT 
Fine Ordered Boots and Shoes 


A good fit guaranteed. Prices moderate. Strictly first-class. 
145 Yonge Street, Toronto 


McCAUSLAND & SON’S 
WALL PAPER 


IMPORTATIONS 


ARE UNEXCELLED FOR VARIETY AND BEAUTY 
OF DESIGN. ALL GRADE AND PRICES 


76 KING STREET WEST 
TORONTO 





DENTIST 


172 Yonge Street, next door to Simp- 
son’s Dry Goods Store 


| GoMETHING NEW IN DENTISTRY 


Orowns and Sections. 


Dr. Land’s Porcelain Fillin 
operations known to 


Also Continuous Gum Sets. 
modern dentistry practiced. 
CHAS. P. LENNO 
Yonge Street Arcade 
. Telephone 1846 






WITHOUT A PLATE 


Best teeth on Rubber, $8.00. Vitalized air for painless 
extraction. Telephone 1476 
C. H. RIGGS, cor. King and Yonge 


DR. MCLAUGHLIN 
DENTIST 
Corner College and Yonge Streets 


” Special attention to the preservation of the natural teeth 


HOMCOPATHIC PHARMACY 


394 Yonge Street, Toronto 
Keeps in stock Pure Homm@opathic Medicines, in Tinctures. 
Dilutions, and Pellets. Pure Sugar of Milk Globules. 
Books and Family Medicine Cases from $1 to $12. Orders 
for Medicines and Books promptly attended to. Send for 
Pamphlet. D. L. THOMPSON, Pharmacitst. 




























WALKING SHOES 


FOR SPRING TRADE 


There will be a larger trade than ever 
in these goods this year. We always 
lead in Variety, Style. Durability. 


See our stock before purchasing 
elsewhere. 


H. & C. BLACHFORD 


87 and 89 King 
Street East 
Teronto 








Piekles’ Fine Shoes 


Parlor at 328 Yonge Street, are the subject of praise by his 
customers. His 


Anatomical Shoe for Gentlemen 


AND HIS 


Fine French Kid Shoes for Ladies 


Are only samples of what he has to show if you will call in 
Send your partially worn shoes too, and have them made 
as good as new. 


"Spring Goods ~ 


TO HAND 


Winter Goods 


Closing Out at Olose Cost Prices 


Boots WALWEST&CD 


Rubb ers 246 Yonge St. 


The Home Savings & Loan Co. Ltd. 


OFFICE: 78 CHURCH STREET, TORONTO 
$500 oo to loan on Mo; 
¥ sums. 
and terms of repayment. No valuation fee charged. 
HON. FRANK SMITH. JAMES MASON, 
President Manager. 





J. YOUNG 


LEADING UNDERTAKER 


847 Yonge Street, Toronto, 
TELEPHONE 679. 


TOY 
PACIFIC Ky. 


EASTER HOLIDAYS 


March 26, 27 and 28 
RETURN TICKETS 


Will be sold between all stations 


EAST OF PORT ARTHUR 


Also Points on Intercolonia} Kallway 


At One and One-Third Fare 


Good to Return until March 31, 1891. 


SCHOLARS AND TEACHERS 


Will be issued Round Trip Tickets upon presentation of 
Certificate from Principal at above rate, from March 13 to 
27, to return until April 20, 1891. 





THE 












‘e—small and large 
Reasonable rates of interest 


AND 


- SPECTACLES - 


Aoourately fitted. First quality lenses. Opera and Field 
Glasses, Thermometers, &o, 
J. FOSTER. 13 King Street West 


White Enamel Letters 


FOR WINDOWS 


Cuesar Bros.’ Patent. 





Th mo conspicucas and durable letter in the market. 
Not affected by light and frost. 


Canadian White Enamel Sign Co. 


4 Adelaide Street West. Toronto 
A cents wanted fn every City and Town in Dominion. 


Le 


Rasy and Other Chairs 


Drawing and Dining-Rooms Suites, 
Parlor, Office, Study and 
Other Furniture 





These are manufactured by me, and are to 
she requ! zo of Sane O08 pices of Sudieetn, Ikeepa 
also make to order. le © epeciaty, 


both Ia design, quality of seshdell ont tlkenn et tine 
WELLINGTON STOTT 
170 King Street West - Toronto 





MEDICAL, 


R. SPILSBURY 
2 Huron Street, first door north of College. 
Specialist diseases of Throat, Nose and Ear. Office hours 
—9 to 11 a.m., and 2 to 4 p.m. 


R. YOUNG, L.R.C.P., London, Eng. 
Physician and Surgeon 


Residence 145 College Avenue, Hours 12 till 
8 p.m., and sundays. Telephone 3499. 
Office 26 McCaul Street. Hours 9 till 11 a.m., and 
7til9 p.m. Telephone 1685. 
D®: EMILY H. STOWE, 119 CHURCH 
Street. 


ree’ 
Consultation 1 to 5 p.m. In Therapeutics, Electricity 
and Massage a specialty. Telephone 934. 


ONH B. HALL, M.D., 326 and 328 Jarvis 


Specta!ties—Diseases of Children and Nervous Diseases 
of Women. Office hours—11 to 12 a.m. and 4 to 6 p.m. 











MARRIAGE LICENSES. 


HENRY C. FORTIER 
ISSUER OF MARRIAGE LICENSES 
Evenings only, 57 Murray Street. 


GAMUEL J. REEVES, Issuer of Mar- 
Licenses, 601 Queen Street West, between Port- 
land and Bathurst Streets. Open from 8 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
Residence, 258 Bathurst Street. 


Bh LAWSON, Issuer of Marriage 
Ce! . 


nses. 
Office, 4 King Street East. 
Evenings at residence, 461 Church Street. 


GF: EAKIN, Issuet of Marriage Licenses 
Court House, Adelaide Street 
and 146 Carlton Street 


-: NEW MUSIC -:-: 


No Life Without Love Waltzes 
er Price 600 





By Chas. Bohner...... 
Reverie Musicale Valse 

By J. C. Swallow...... Price 500 
Move On Polka 

By Chas. Bohner........ Price 40 
Field Flowers Waltz 

By M. A. Weped....... Price 50c 


Every piece a gem. Ask your dealer 
for them or order direct from 
the publishers 


WHALEY, ROYCE &CO. 
MUSIC DEALERS 
158 Yonge Street, Toronto 











DRESSMAKING PARLORS 
Conducted by MISS PATON. 
Artistic and careful study is devoted to Evening Dresses 
and Bridal Trousseaux, also Traveling and Walking Cos- 
tumes. Boating, Tennis and Holiday Suits, also Riding 
Habits, a jalty. Possessing favorable facilities for the 
prompt and speec y attention to Mourning orders, we have 
undoubted confidence of assuring entire satisfaction. 
OOM—R. WALKER & SONS 





DRESS AND MANTLE MAKING 


The most stylish designs for the coming season, at 
moderate prices. 


MRS A. JAMES 


153 Richmond Street - - 7 Toro 
Between York and Simcoe Streets. = 


THE SCHOOL OF CUTTING 





Teaching our New Tailor 
System of Dress and Mantle 
cutting for ladies’ and chil- 








eatisfaction aseurea. °°" 
DRESSMAKING 


Our art. Perfection in Fi 

Fashion and Finish. Speci 

attention to Costumes and 
Mantle making. 


MILLINERY 


Leading styles. Well as- 
sorted winter stock at reduced 


pr ces. 

J.% A. CARTER 

372 Yonge St.,cor.Waltom 
Teronte 


DRESSMAKERS’ 
Magic Scale 


The Tailor System of Cut- 
ting Improved and 
Simplified 


COMPLETE IN ONE PIECE 
MISS CHUBB, Gen. Agt. 
Waist Linings and Dresses Cut 


CORSETS 
made to order. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. 


426 1-2 Yonge St. 


(Just south of College) 





ATKINSON’S 
eM relT| 
sve Tooth Paste 


30 YEARS IN U 


RA eRe 


4J/ QUEEN S 














‘* Jim, the teacher’s in there!” 
‘*How d'yer know?” 
s oy in went Sows. ; 
“*Then shut up, yer fool, or he’ll be fished out 
an’ resusticated.—Judge, 
ee 


Left to his Fate. 


Dashaway— You know Wangle, who treated 
me so badly; well, I got even with him the 
other night. I started to call on Miss Sand- 
stone, and just as I was about to ring the bell 
I looked in through the window, and saw he 
was there, and that she was singing to him, 

Cleverton—And then you went in and sat on 

mm, 

Dashaway—No, I didn’t. I went away and 
jet her keep on singing.— Harper's Bazar. 
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An Author’s Lament, 


There was an oe in literature when fiction 
was a battlefield. To-day it is a restaurant. 
The novelist does not fight; he caters. The 
guests are vegetarians, Instead of meat there 
is succotash, canned at that. It is cheap, easy 
of digestion, and as easily prepared. There is 
no aftertaste, at most a feeling of slight dis- 
tension which presently disappears. In view 
of this condition of affairs, the present writer, 
a few years since, prepared a manuscript which 
he considered absolutely innocuous. It was a 
simple story, familiar to many New Yorkers, 
of agentleman who married, and who fancy- 
ing, whether rightly or wrongly no one ever 
knew—that the lady who had done him the 
honor to take his name was lacking in certain 
circumspections, put her out of the way in 
such a manner that her death was attributed 
to accident. The facts in the case were prop- 
erty that for years had been retailed not behind 
the fan, but before it. Once in print, how- 
ever, a prominent critic declared that the writer 
was envious of Catuile Mendes. Asa matter 
of fact, the writer was not envious of Catulle 
Mendes at all. M. Mendes is a gentleman 
who has everything in his favor except talent. 
Only a critic could be envious of that. Had it 
been any one else, passe encore, but M. Mendes, 
in addition to his other advantages, is a poet 
whose muse is Elephantis! The present writer 
was therefore a little astonished at the charge. 
He read his own story, several of M. Mendes’ 
as well, and the more he read the more his 
wonder grew. Subsequently it was his privi- 
lege to meet the prominent critic and to dis- 
cover that that eee knowledge of 
French was confined to acourse of six lessons, 
which he had received in his childhood from a 
German. Thus comforted, the writer took 
heart again and produced a second manuscript 
a3 simple as the first. In this instance he took 
another situation from real life, one that had 
been so gossiped over.that he wondered it had 
not found its way into print before. The story 
was that of a young man who became engaged 











































toa girl who was engaged to a married man. 


A misadventure occurred, As a result the 


young man’s eyes were opened. He is now 


insane. Inthe manuscript he slew his rival. 
No one, it seemed to the writer, could object 
to anjthing in that. Morality was upheld 
and immorality punished. And yet every one 
did object to it, even to the editor of the maga- 
zine for which it was written, and the people 
who had discussed it again and again. The 
writer was nonplussed. It occurred to him 
that the dramas of real life have either no 
er in print, or else that the place must be 
imited to the columns of a newspaper. At 
the same time he could not but wonder why 
the press was permitted to give the bald facts 
of some scandal which he was reproved for 
reproving. Then it was that he remembered 
the vegetarian. He determined to have noth- 
ing more to do with the actnal, and to deal 
exclusively with romance. By way of good 
beginning he manufactured a plot, the story of 
@ young woman who married, suspected her 
husband, left him, reviled him, and who would 
have died had not everything turned out in 
the last chapter of the novel as it never does 
in the last chapter of life. Throughout the 
entire work there was only one suggestive 
word ; it was in Greek, spelled wrong at that. 
In brief, there was nothing in it at which a 
nursery governess could cavil. Presently it 
was published. Its Protas had been 
abused ; it was praised. But its predecessors 
had sold; it did not. The perplexity of the 
writer increased. Praise to an author is be- 
lieved to be very grateful. As arule you cannot 
stick it on thick enough, and to the present 
writer it was not only grateful, it had the 
allurement of a new sensation. But to be 

raised and to be let alone is a different guitar. 

he perplexity remained. At this juncture 
that sagacious friend whom we all of us pos- 
sess, suggested the charms of a journey to that 
fabulous iand which we have agreed to design- 
ate as the Juste Milieu—that country where 
there is neither one thing nor the iber and 
yet a little of each, Fortified by the sugges- 
tion, the writer started out for a new de- 
parture. He took a certain amount of life and 
a certain amount of romance, and produced a 
manuscript in which he thought that the com- 
plex and the simple, the real and che fictitious, 
were as evenly distributed as the liqueurs in a 
pousse-cafe, It was a story of a clergyman 
who fell in love with his sister-in-law, and who 
was obliged to solemnize her marriage to his 
rival. In view of the Juste Milieu it was not 
an easy story totell. The writer, however, did 
his best. He intercalated an entirely irrele- 
vant episode. He made the heroine perfectly 
indifferent to her sister’s husband, the wife 
plaintive in her affection for both, and, after 
the wedding, he left the clergyman _ hor- 
rified at himself. The praise which had 
rewarded the writer's previous attempt, 
made, in this instance, its absence felt. There 
was a chorus indeed, but it was a chorus of 
abuse. The secret of selling and of pleasing 
was as remote as _ before. very imaginable 
effort had been made to attract the vegetarian, 
et still he stood aloof. Of the writer's cutlets 
e would have none. Stick to your sucrotash, 
then, was the only answer left. For the fifth 
time the writer communed with himself. He 
was conscious that he had not written a sen- 
tence which a blind man could construe as an 
invocation to vice, he was conscious that, in so 
far as he was able, he had tried to instill those 
lessons of charity, forgiveness, and abnegation 
of self which form the woof of ethics, and he 
was conscious also that each one of his repre- 
hensible characters, Fate, either actual or sug- 
gested, had overtaken and felled. He was 
aware that conscience is more potent than the 
ibbet, and in displaying the subtleties and 
Tenses of some one or another of those crimes 
which the law cannot reach, it was at con- 
science he pointed his pen. It was evident, 
however, that he had failed, and it occurred to 
him that the failure might be due to the fact 
that the logic of his ethics was left more to 
the imagination than to the last page. It was 
suggested, not hammered in. Vith the idea 
of making a further attempt, and this time of 
wielding the hammer, he took one of those 
fascinating scoundrels whom we have all en- 
countered, and put him in such a position that 
he was driven to suicide by the cumulative 
force of his own misdeeds. The title of that 
novel was The Pace That Kills. There were 
critics witty enough to say that it killed the 
ublisher and the writer too. The only thing 
t killed was the writer’s desire to cater to the 
vegetarian, * It seemed to him then, as it has 
seemed to him since, that a writer who re- 
spects ,his pen writes what he must and not 
what he might. This idea, it may be, is not 
one which public opinion endorses, But public 
opinion has been known to veer. Besides, 
there has been, and presumably always will be, 
such a number of persons who prefer to be 
wrong in a given belief than not to have it at 
all, that it is a wonder that Galileo, with 
Copernicus aiding, did not set whole nations 
mad.—Edgar Saltus in St. Louis Post Dis- 


patch. 








Three Famous Old Maids. 


It isa curious fact that three of the most 
successfu! and eminent literary women in Eng- 
land—Miss Austen, Miss Edgeworth, and Miss 
Mitford—should have been typical old maids ; 
not only unmarried through stress of interven- 
ing circumstances—ill-health, early disappoint- 
ment, or a self-sacrificing devotion to other 
cares—but women whose lives were rounded 
and completed without that element which 
we are taught to believe is the mainspring 
and prime motor of existence. To under- 
stand how thoroughly this was the case, we 
have but to turn to a later and very different 
writer, Charlotte Bronte, who married when 
she was thirty-eight, and died one year after- 
wards, and whose whole literary life was 
accordingly passed in spinsterhood. Yet if 
that very ve and respectable gentleman 
the Rev. . Nicholls, had never appeared 
upon the scene at all, it would have been 
impossible to call Miss Bronte a typical old 


8 LLL nnennenensnsnnnnmnnseenenen 
maid. She had the outward signs of one 
indeed, the prim demeanor, the methodi 
habits, the sarcastic attitude towards the 
male sex; but burning in every fibre 
of her being, and evident in every page of her 
writings, is that fierce unrest, chat inarticu- 9 


late, distressful longing of a woman who 


craves a mate. We can easily imagine Eliza- LL (0 tere err ee SE NN 
beth Benne: and the very sensible Elinor Dash- 


wood, and even Emma Woodhouse, dearest 
and brightest of girls, slipping from their 
lovers’ grasp and growing into old maids as ‘rae one 
charming as was Miss Austen herself; but 
plain Jane Eyre, and that insignificant 


Fittle school mistress, Lucy Snowe, are shaken 
Has purchased a portion of the 


iat - = WHOLESALE BANKRUPT STOCK 
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cradle to the grave, handling their lives with 
Amounting to SEVERAL THOUSAND DOLLARS of 


STAPLE AND HOUSEFURNISHING GOODS 


find what they need or die. 
Which, for want of room on our ground floor, will be 


Sold in the Basement on Thursday Next, March 26th 
AT TEN O'CLOCK SHARP 


ALSO A $50,000 BANKRUPT 


fretted over the painful lack of romance in 
Wholesale Stock, bought in Montreal, of 

















their careers, Feminine critics, especially, find 
it difficult to believe that there is no hidden 
tale to tell, no secret and justifiable cause for 
this otherwise inexplicable behavior; and 
much time and patience have been exhausted 
in dragging shadowy memories to light.— 
Agnes Repplier in Lippincott's, 








A Point to be Remembered. 























—Life, 





Very True. 


‘* What have you got to plant to get a family 
tree anyhow?” asked Wagg. 


ing Sun. 





In Luck, 


this season ? 

Tom—Yes, just caught it from the hostess ; 
contagion direct from the Prince of Wales—N. 
Y. Evening Sun. 





Literary Notes, 





The circle of Canadian writers has been made 
less by the recent death of one of its most 
— members, Mr. John Lesperance of 

ontreal. Mr. Lesperance was born in St. 
Louis, Mo., in 1836, and was educated in that 
city and in Freiburg, Germany, where he took 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. He was 
an officer in the Confederate forces during the 
American rebellion. He settled in Canada in 
1868 at St. Johns, Que.. where he was con- 
nected with the News. He wrote for Montreal 
journals and American magazines and papers, 
and was successively editor of the Canadian 
Illustrated News and the Dominion TIilus- 
trated. His important novels are Fanchon, 
The Bastonnais, and My Creoles. He wrote 
many short stories and a number of beautiful 
poems, and also took a lively interest in his- 
torical research, He was a member of the 
Royal Society of Canada. 





Messrs. Imrie & Graham are preparing a 
volume entitled Poems, Grave and Gay, by Mr. 
Albert E. S. Smythe, which will be published 
next month. Mr. Smythe’s melodious meas- 
ures are not unknown to the readers of SATUR- 
pAY NicgHt, which has been favored many 
times with the productions of his pen. Mr. 
Smythe’s verse is at all times bright, fanciful 
ond tuneful, and the forthcoming volume is 
certain to contain much excellent matter. 


Mr, E. W. Sandys has resigned his position 
with the C.P.R. in order to assume an editoriai 
position on Outing, the American magazine of 
sport and recreation. No man is better fitted 
for this position than Mr. Sandys, whose 
knowledge of the hunting and fishing grounds 
of America is extensive and personal, and who 
writes of sporting subjects with a facile and 
brilliant pen, 





Mr. W. A. Geddes, agent Cunard Line, 69 
Yonge street, writes that as the prospect for 
ocean travel is very great intending passengers 
will do well to book early. He has ey 
booked several parties for May and June sail- 
ings. 





Perfuming a Theater. 


On Wednesday evening the Grand Opera 
House was delicately perfumed with the odor 
of white lilac. The fragrance would have been 
much mere perceptible had not the faint line 
of steam from the vaporizer, which unfortu- 
nately was not put in operation until the audi- 
ence began to gather, alarmed some of those 
who saw itand suggested to timid minds the 
idea of fire. This being the case, the lamp had 
to be turned out. In the afternoon the vapor- 
izer only took fifteen minutes and about a 
tablespoonful of the essential of oil of lilac to 
perfume the house from the orchestra chairs to 
the upper gallery. The work was done by one 
of Dr. Coulter's vaporizers, an instrument in- 
vented by Dr. Coulter of this city, formerly of 
Lindsay, for the treatment of bronchial and 
lung complaints. It will be remembered that 
a couple of weeks agoa remark was made in 
this paper with regard to the discovery by Dr. 
Armand Jeannoutot, who claimed to have out- 
done Koch in destroying bacilli in the lungs of 
consumptives. At that time it was pointed 
out that Dr. Coulter in the middle of last year 
had already made public his prescription of 
creosote, the oil of the southern pine and 
exactly the same minor ingredients which Dr. 
Jeannoutot professes to have originated. 
The wonderful power of this vaporizer in 
impregnating the air of so large a building as 
the Grand Opera with atoms of perfume in 
fifteen minutes, suggests what it could doin 
the sick room where the oils are atomized, 
which are so deadly to the bacilli infesting 
diseased lungs. The vaporizer, which is an in- 
expensive affair, is already becoming fashion- 
oben not only for the cure of colds by fill- 
ing a room with the oil of pine, but for per- 
fuming ball rooms and living apartments. It 
is for sale by C. H. Biggar & Co., at 140 King 
street west, Toronto, and seems to be an 
apparatus which should be in every house, 
though it must prove a special boon to that 
unfortunate class who are afflicted with tuber- 
culosis, The vaporizer may be seen in opera- 
tion by any who call at the foregoing address. 


AN ARTIST-REPORTER 
May find congenial employment on 
SATURDAY NIGHT 


Application should be made personally or by Ivtter to 
the itor. 


R. C. C. JOB, 74 Pembroke Street 
Homeopathist and Medical Electrician 


Asthi E St. Vitus Dance, Ungina 
Pectoris, Neuralgia, Dyspeaia, Constipation and ail chronic, 








difficult or obscure diseases. ee 
LADIES—All te and enlargements o e 
womb cured. t new and pleagent. 













‘* Ancestors,” returned Wiggles.—N. Y. Even- 


Jack (at the Lenten tea)—Had the grip ;yet 
= 





SILKS, SATINS AND FRENCH DRESS GOODS 


Forming two of the greatest COMBINATIONS IN BANKRUPT STOCKS ever 
offered for sale by any one firm in Toronto 


_ i Look out for our four page circular now being distributed throughout the 
city, or call for one at our store. 


THE BON MARCHE, 7 & 9 KING STREET EAST 


GRAND OPENING 


New Stores at 206& 208 Yonge St., West Side 
D. GRANT & CoO. 


Will open their new premises on Wednesday, March 26, with a magnifi- 
cent new stock of 


MANTLES, DRESS GOODS AND SILKS 


With all the latest novelties. Also opening of Millinery Show Room. 
Ten per cent. discount on all Trimmed Millinery and Mantles 


Wednesday, Thursday and Saturday 


“CANADA’S HIGH-CLASS PIANOFORTE.” 


WHY BUY A PIANO 


Because it is a constant companion in the household. 
And because it makes home happy. 





a 


G RAN 
ORERA HOUSE 
ge Min. 
COMMENCING 
ONLY NEXT 


Matinees Good Friday and Saturday 
BRONSON HOWARD'S GREAT TRIUMPH 























As played by this company. 

350 TIMES IN NEW YORK 350 
Strongest cast of the season. The most stirring and mar- 
vellous play. The greatest dramatic and moneyed suc- 
cess. New and elaborate scenery. 


Seats Now on Sale 


A Faney Dress Ball 


Will be held at the Rooms of the 
But there is a vast diff in Pianos. And if buyi t h the pleas- 
ONTARIO SOCIETY OF ARTISTS ures ah delights ao your sanction a to ‘aie ‘accanan ane wa alae ane wd 
ON 


quirements in the very highest degree. In that case it pays to buy a 


MASON & RISCH PIANO 


it surpasses all others in the rich, sympathetic quality of its tone, in great power and 
durability, and in the artistic elegance of its finish and design. It is a perfect instrument 
in every respect. 


Tuesday, March 31, 1891 





PATRONESSES : 


Miss Marjorie Campbell Mrs. G. T. Blackstock 
Mrs. George Arthurs Mrs. W, J. Baines 
Mrs. A. Cameron Mrs. Henry Cawthra 
Mrs Cockburn Mrs. Cosby 

Mrs. Drayton Mrs J. K. Kerr 

Mrs. F. Mackelcan Mrs. E. B. Osler 


COMMITTEE—D. E. Cameron, 0. A. Howland, James 
P. Murray, G. A. Reid, W, A. Sherwood, J. F. Thomson, 
J. E. Thompson. 


TICKETS LIMITED TO 400 
Ladies, $2 ; Gentlemen, $3. 
JAS. P. MURRAY, Hon.-Sec. 


The Toronto Philharmonie Soeiety 


Have pleasure in announcing the special engagement of 


CHARLES SANTLEY 


Of London, Eng., the Premier Baritone of the World, for 
their two concerts, APRIL 6 and 7, 


Mendelssohn's Oratorio ELIJAH, Massenett’s Cantata 
EVE, and Miscellaneous Selections. 


A Grand Musical Festival 
Subscription lists now open at Nordheimer’s, Mason & 


WARKROOMS - - - 
TORONTO. 


32 KING STREET WEST. 
653 QUEEN STRET WEST. 


PROF J.F.DAVIS Fathers = - 
HIS | | oe 
paces AGADEM SrOnED = Mothers 


JERSEY 35° = 
JERSEY. 
Maybe that boy of yours would be 


RIPPLE 35° 
wate DANCIN Gunite 
. the better of a new suit of clothes? 
WALTZ 40 : 
MINUET. If so, no better place than this to 





WALTZ 35° 


Risch’s, Suckling’s, Gourlay, Winter & Leeming’s, and the ——— 

Toronto College of Music. Tickete only $2 each. Sub- HIS 102 PIT A PAT ly th ant 

scribers will have first choice of reserved seats. BOOK HOTTISCHE 40° su pp y ew ° 

ranean nmr eae eRe nneeiemEE Saeatibe ANCERS 50° With stock large and styles the 

W., ©., FORSYTH Studied the Piano THE WILTON AV POLKA 50° newest, selection should be easy 
e with the great German teachers— Krause, Rut- MODERN TO here 


hardt and Zwintcher ; theory with S. Jadassohn, Schreck, 
Richard Hofmann (of Lejpsic) and Dr. Paul Kleugel of 
Stuttgardt. Teaches but two subjects—piano playing and 
theory. Every care given to piano pupils, both profes- 
sioral and amateur, and the most approved methods taught 
in developing a perfect technique, interpretation and style. 
Toronto College of Music or 112 College Street. 


R. J. W. F. HARRISON 


Organist and Choirmaster of St. Simon's Church and Musical 
Director of the Ontario Ladies’ College, Whitby. 


DANCE! ToRONTO. |PSucm T. K. ROGERS 
HAS TAUGHT IG.OQO PUPILS | 622 Queen St. West 


Cor. Hackney Street 


TORONTO 





Look for Progressive Buebre Presents| S#RMAN. FRENCH. SPANISH 
i THE INGRES-COUTELLIER SCHOOL 


OF MODERN LANGUAGES 


Organ, Piano and Harmony 
94 Gloucester Street 


SPRING, 1891 


New Spring Overcoatings, hand- 
some assortment of Trouserings, 
Scotch and Irish Tweed Suiti 
English and Fancy Worsted Suit- 
ings, Plain and Fancy Cheviot Suit- 
ings, Latest Styles of Fancy Vest- 
ing, and a full assortment of Plain 
and Staple Goods just to hand. 


For the Latest Styles call on 
J. W CHEESEWORTH 


The Leading King Street Tailor, 106 King 
Street West, Toronto 





tte tsetse cm-—-_-— 
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BROWN’S, 110 YONGE STREET 





Oxydized Card Cases, Match Safes, Car 
Ticket Boxes, Bon Bon Boxes, 
Shopping Tablets 


Just the things for Progrescive Euchre Parties 


Artistic Millinery 
THE FRENCH'MILLINERY EMPORIUM 


65 King St. West 
(First floor—opp, Mail Office.) 





Are now to show a complete assortment of Spring 
im in Flowers, Feathers, Laces, Pattern 
Hats Bonnets, eto. 


MRS. A. BLACK, um. 


NATURAL METHOD BY NATIVE TEACHERS 

TORONTO: MONTREAL: 
Canada Life Building. Nordheimer Block, 
207 St James St. 


DIFFERENT BRANCHES : 


St. John, N. B. Ottawa, Ont. 
Halifax, N. S. Benen, Me. 
Winnipeg, Man. Calais, Me. 
Brantford, Ont. Yarmouth, N. 8. 
Kingston, Ont. And other cities. 


Office and Recitation Rooms in the CANADA LIFE 
BUILDING. At the next French literature course, Tues- 
day, Jan 27, 8 o'clock, Prof. George Coutellier will 
talk about: Cid de Corneille. 

Admission—For pupils of the school, 40c.; for non- 


i oe 
P"dpecial arrangemente will be made for all terms. 


JAMES PAPE 
FLORAL ARTIST 


718 VYenge Street, Toronte 
Three doors north of King Street. 
tor W and Evening Parties. Funeral 
= ee 
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An Ancient Superstition. 


In ages past men of learning, statesmen and 
warriors, believed fully in the prophetic power 
of sneezing, and its occurrence in seasons of 
uncertainty was eagerly looked for. If to the 
right the sneezer turned, all would go well; 
but if to the ‘left, disaster and confusion of 
plans would follow. 

Aristotle, a learned gentleman, living long 
before the Christian era, of whom it has been 
written that he attained unparalleled distinction 
for scholarship, thoroughly believed in its mys- 
terious influence, and wrote concerning it, 
that “tosneeze between noon and midnight 
heralded success, but if between night and 
noon ill-luck would surely be experienced. 
From this patriarch of letters we learn that 
even in his day it was no new delusion with 
the sons of men, and traditions accepted by 
him and his peers affirmed that ‘‘ great respect 
was paid unto it,as the most manifest and 
most sensible operation of the head, that being 
regarded as the principal seat of the soul.” 

f Xenophon, known both as a scholar and a 
soldier, it is recorded in history that ‘‘ having 
ended a speech to his soldiers with these 
words, ‘We have many reasons to hope for 
ee the sudden sneezing of one of 

is men stirred the entire army to accept the 
omen as favorable,” 

The custom of giving thanks for sneezing 
originated long before the Christian era. 

In the twelfth century lived Eustathius, a 
man “ profoundly versed in ancient classic lore.” 
He too yielded to absolute belief in this old- 
time superstition. 

In his most valuable legacy to the world 
of letters, a commentary on Homer's Iliad and 
Odyssey, we find : 

** Telemachus then sneezed aloud ; 

Constrained, his nostril echoed through the crowd ; 

The smiling queen the happy omen blessed— 

So may these impious fall, by fate opprest.” 

Odyssey, Book xviii. 
And Homer lived hundreds of years before the 
Christian era ! 

It is said that when the King of Mesopo- 
tamia sneezes, acclamations are inade in all 
parts of his dominion, 

In Siam ‘long life” is wished to persons 
who sneeze, and among Persians, if often 
repeated, is regarded as a most auspicious 
event. 

The year 750 A.D. is usually reckoned the era 
of the custom of saying to one who happened 
to sneeze,,*‘ God bless you.” 

In a seventeenth-century work may be found 
these lines : 

‘** It is an order when you sneeze, 
Good men will pray for you ; 

Make him that doth so, for I thinke 
He is your friend most true.” 

According to Lancaster folk-lore, a good deal 
depends upon the day of the week in this 
matter of sneezing: 

** Sneeze on a Monday, you sneezs for danger ; 

Sneeze on a Tuesday, you kiss a stranger ; 

Sneeze on a Wednesday, you sneeze for a letter ; 

Sneeze on a Thursday, for something better ; 

Sneeze on a Friday, you'll sneeze for sorrow ; 

Sneeze on a Saturday, your sweetheart to-morrow ; 

Sneeze on a Sunday, your safety seek, 

The devil will have you the rest of the week |” 

—Harper's Bazar. 


A Novel Collection. 


Kingsley—Great Scott ! old man, what under 
the sun are those bits of rags in that trame ? 

Bettison—That, my boy, is Towser’s private 
collection of trouserings, sampled from the 
various insurance, lightning rod, tree and book 
agents who have called.— Puck. 


Baby at the Opera. 


Babies are, of course, lovely at home; but 
there their loveliness ceases, according to our 
view of the matter. 

We don’t like them at lectures, or concerts, 
or at the opera, or thetheater. They make too 
music that is not down on the programme— 
music which we have not paid for; and in 
listening to it, we feel as it we were swind- 
ling somebody. ‘Obtaining goods under 
false pretenses,” 

Babies are charming, and when they have 
pretty clothes it is most natural that their 
mothers should want to exhibit them. 

This is about the style of greeting with which 
a baby and its mother are received at the pub- 
lic gathering—to their faces: 

*“Oh, what a lovely child! Such beautiful 
eyes! He looks as if he never sawthe sun. 
How do you keep him so white and delicate? 
Dear little thing! Idote on babies! How ex 
quisitely he is dressed! How proud you must 
be of him! Whatdo you call him? ‘He ought 
to have such a “sweet name,” etc., etc., etc, 

The mother is delighted with her reception, | 
afd the heh~’, recep:ion—ana reso:ves to take 
him out on every occasion, If she could only 
hear what is said behind her back, it might 
perhaps change her feelings of complacency. 

‘‘Mrs. Brown was there, with that baby of 
hers—odious little fright! I never saw such a , 
nose ona child in my life! And howit did 
yell! You couldn’t hear yourears! IfI hada 
young one I'd leave it at home. A woman has 
no right to bring a meme, £0 disturb people, | 
And somebody ought to tell her 60, 

Phe last titive we wefe at thé Onéra baby was 
there. He wae of the male persuasion, and he | 
wak prett¥, and round, and rosy, and his | 
élethes were of the best materials,and trimmed | 
and embroidered lavishly. 

We didn’t blame his mother for being proud 
of him and for wanting to show his fine 
feathers. ; 

If there had only been some piece of machin- 
ery by which she could have pumped the 
screech out of him before starting and left it 
at home, we should have been delighted with 
his presence. But, unfortunately, that con- 
trivance has not been invented. 

So in the first act, at the most tender and 
thrilling part, where the handsoie tenor is 
singing his love song to the beautiful soprano, 
and every breath is hushed to listen, and every 
ear is strained to catch the melting strains, 
that baby bursts out with his very loudest 
and shrillest—"‘ yah! yah! yah!” and runs 
the sound along till his breath is exhausted ; 
and then, seemingly angry at the failure of his 
wind, he culminates in a squeal far higher 
than the upper Cof the gifted soprano, and 
then sets in for a regular north-east storm of 
erying and kicking, during the reign of which 
the cenor’s soft voice of love rises to a defiant 
snort, and the nee mor shows through 

ll the layers of pear wader. 

7 The oumaann Soeane obtad the scenes ; the 
**supes” laugh among themselves, and the 
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audience, with one accord, are ready to demand 
the instantaneous execution of that baby. 

But the doting mother is unconscious of 
everything except the fact that her darling is 
crying, and the fear that he may be going to 
have the colic or the croup, or that there may 
be a pin sticking in him somewhere. And she 
trots him, and caresses him, and tosses him up 
in the air and says ‘‘S-h-sh!” to him in a very 
audible tone ; and it is plain to the experienced 
eye that it is with great difficulty shg refrains’ 
from bursting out with the “‘ by, low, baby,” to 


§ which he is accustomed. 


Of course, our femiaine heart deeply sympa- 
thizes with her, but away down, out of sight, 
we are conscious of the existence of a wish that 
she and that baby both were on the other side 
of the Atlantic.—Kate Thorn in N. Y. Weekly. 


D. Grant’s spring opening affords a rare op- 
portunity to get your Easter millinery and 
mantles. They offer ten per cent. discount on 
all the lowest prices on Wednesday, Thursday 
and Saturday. 


A Mythological Phantasy. 
Bright Boy (gazing at the Venus of Milo)— 
Mamma, was Venus just like that ? 
Mamma— Yes, I think she must have been. 
Bright Boy—And I suppose Jupiter punished 
her in that way for letting the other gods hold 
her hands.— Judge. 





S. W. Cor. Yonge and Queen 


WE ring the changes once again, 

and yet the story seems as 
fresh as if told for the first time. 
How otherwise with the beauty and 
fashion that play around the prints 
and sateens that this store shows? 
There’s a perennial brightness about 
them all that never loses its charm 
for shoppers. 

Difficult to single out any one line 
that more than another calls for de- 
serving mention. They’re all deserv- 
ing---all attractive in newness of de- 
sign and reasonableness of price, 
commanding attention alike for 
novelty of pattern and remarkable 
value. Mention could be made ofa 
range of sateens marked at 20c 
yard, when they would not be termed 
dear if the ticket read 35c. An in- 
stance---almost an every day occur- 
rence in a store like ours, with 
broadening trade and abundant 
ready cash to take advantage of buy- 
ing opportunities. 

Prints at 5 cents. 
Prints at 74 cents. 
Prints at 8} cents. 


The 8 1-2c. print is a wonder. 


The call for arr 1-2c. drillette is 
the eloquence of wonderful value. 


R. SIMPSON 


S.W. Cor. Yonge and Queen Sts., Toronto 
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DENTISTRY. 


G L. BALL, DENTIST 


Honor Graduate of Session ’83 and ’84. 
74 Gerrard Street East, Toronto, Tel. 2266 


D® FRED J. CAPON, Dentist 
12 Cariton Street 
L.D.8., Toronto os Medal) ; 





D.D.8., Philadelphia ; 
D.8., New York. 


W-™. MILLS, L.D.S., D.D.S., Dentist 


North Cor. Yonge and Albert Streets. Entrance 4 Albert 
a Street, Toronto. 


D®: J. FRANK ADAMS, Dentist 
325 College Street 


9978 


2215. 


Telephone 2278. __ aaeee, ee Toronto 
R. A. F. WEBSTER, Dental Surgeon 
Gold Medalist in Practical Dentistry R. C. D. S. 
Office—N. E cor. Yonge and Bloor, Toronto. 
G. ADAMS 


? DENTIST 
846 Yonge St.; entrance, No. 1 Elm St. 


Tel. No. 2064. 





The Cradle, the Altar and the Tomb 


Births. 
ROWE —At Berlin, on April 11, Mrs. John Rowe—a son. 
ASHBURY—At Toronto, on February 12, Mrs. Jackson 
Ashburv—a eon 
MUNTZ—At Toronto, on March 13, Mrs. Rupert G. Muntz 
—a son. 
EMERSON—At Toronto, on March 3, Mre. Harry J. Emer- 


son—a son. 
ROBINSON—At Hagersville, on March 10, Mrs. J. H. 


Robinson—a daughter. 


Marriages. 

CLARK—STANLEY—At Toronto, on March 16, J. Allen 
Clark to Clara Stanley. 

LANGMUIR—SHEPPARD—At San Bernardino, Cal., on 
March 2, Murray Langmuir of Toronto, to Mary Farnsworth 
Sheppard of Springfield, Missouri. 

PETRY—MARR—At Toronto, on March 12, W. F. Petry 


to Anpetta Marr. 
HELME—YOUNG—At Toronto, on March 10, Robert 


Helme of Lancaster, Eng., to Lilian Young. 


Deaths. 
LESLIE—At Paterson, N.J., on March 16, dearly beloved 
child of John 8S. and Marianne Leslie, aged 1 year. 


SPECIAL EARLY 


MANTLE DISPLAY 
2,900 NEW GARMENTS 
EVERY DESCRIPTION OF MANTLES 


_ LADIES’ JACKETS---Coats in all 
in Black, Navy and all desirable colors. 


NEW DOLMANS, WRAPS AND DEEP CAPES. 


CHILDREN’S AND MISSES’ 
and colors, very cheap. 


Cloth Waterproofs and Tweed Waterproofs in great 


Heptonette 
variety. 


the newest shades and styles, and 
HUNDREDS OF STYLES. 


Coats and Wraps in all the new shapes 


TO THE TRADE---We sell at specially close prices. 


R. WALKER & SONS 


88, 35 and 37 King Street East 





CLAXTON—At Toronto, Martha Phebe Claxton. 
CUVILL!IER— At Montreal, on March 16, Maurice Cuvil- 


lier, aged 74 years. 
MALCOLM—On March 15, Mra. Andrew Malcolm, aged 


24 years. 
LECKIE—At Toronto, on March 16, Robert Leckie, aged 


80 vears. 
COWPER- At Welland, on March 16, Mrs. George C. Cow- 


per. 
NICHOLS—In Jersey City, on March 16, Arthur L. 


Nichols, aged 29 years. 
WOODROW—At Toronto, on March 16, Alexander Wood- 


row, aged 19 years. 
FOOTE—At Thornhill, on March 14, Martha Foote, aged 
47 years. 
EMERSON—At Toronto, on March 14, Mrs. Harry J. 


Emerson. 
MacMULLEN—At Toronto, on March 14, James H. Mac- 


Mullen, aged 53 years. 
DICKISON—At London, Ont., on March 13, Mrs. Thomas 


Dickison. 
MAILLAND—At Lexington, Mo., on March 7, Alexander 


Maitland, sged 78 years. 


SOUTER —At Mimico, on March 8, James Souter, aged 72 | 


years. 
KENNEDY—At Stratford, on March 9, James Kennedy, 
aged 54 years. 
BRUBERG—At Brooklyn, N. Y., on March 14, Dr. B. H. 


Broberg, aged 34 years. 
NELSON—At Toronto, on March 14, John Nelson, aged 


73 years. 
BOURDON—At Toronto, on March 14, Alexander Bour- 


don, aged 75 years. 

WAKEFIELD—At Toronto, on March 14, William Wake- 
field, aged 45 years. 

COMPAIN—At Toronto, on March 14, Sebastien Louis 


Compain, aged 85 years. 
WEEK3S—At Toronto, on March 17, Berton Reeves 


Weeks, aged 27 years. 
McLEAN—At Lindeay, on March 15, Duncan Jobn Mc- 


Lean, aged 1 year. 
HARRIS—At Durham, on March 17, Mre. Mary Mc- 


Kerlie Harris, aged 87 years. 

ECHLIN—At Toronto, on March 17, R, P. Echlin, aged 
36 vears 

WADE—At Toronto, on March 17, Michael Joseph Wade, 


aged 65 veara. 
SUTHERLAND—In St. Mary’s, on March 11, Mrs, 
William E Sutherland, aged 71 years. 
JACQUES—At Malvern, on March 17, Geo. M. Jacques, 


P.M., aged 41 years. 

CAMERON—At Woodstock, on March 17, Geo. A. Cam- 
eron, B.A., of Toronto. 

KEMP—At Kingston, on March 17, Anne Kemp, aged 84 
years. 

STONEY—At Toronto, on March 18, Samuel Stoney, 
aged 79 years. 

READ—At Grimsby, on March 16, Mre. Read, aged 72 


years. 
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UJ & J. LUGSDIN 


THE LEADING 


Hatters and Furriers 


TORONTO 


TOK RL 9 
ial haa 


101 Yonge Street 
Telephone No, 2575 


—_——. 


OAK HALL 


OUR 


Boys’ Suit Department 


Is a marvel. The diversity of styles, 
range of fabrics, beaucy of design and 
superiority of workmanship must be 
seen to be appreciated. For the holi- 
day season we offer exceptional bar- 
gains in Boys’ Suits and Overcoats, 


OAK HALL 


115, 117, 119, 121 King St. East 


Toronto 


W. RUTHERFORD - - Manager 


18, 20 and 22 Colborne Street 





MacLEAN & 


SPRING ANNOUNCEMENT, 1891 


MITCHELL 


240 and 242 Yonge Street 


RETAIL DRY GOODS IMPORTERS 
ALTERATIONS COMPLETED 


Store enlarged, remodeled, painted and papered 


throughout, lighted by electricity and modernized in 


every department. 


Dress Goods, Millinery and Mantle Departments 
filled with new and stylish goods. 


AN INVITATION EXTENDED TO ALL 
PRICES THE LOWEST 


HEINTZMAN & CO. 


MANUFAOTURERS OF 


PIANOFORTES 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT. 


The oldest and most 
reliable Piano Manu- 
facturers in the Do- 
minion. 


years’ record the best 
guarantee of the ex- 
cellence of their in- 
struments. 


| Their thirty-six 


Our written guaran- 
tee for five years ae- 
companies each Piano 


Illustrated Catalogue 
free on application. 


|Warerooms, 117 King Street W., Toronto. 
sniuurnpaambicnpstaliineniibetinetinghnomsatteidasndiddaatiatte ts it, ee 


BUY THE 


Celebrated Lehigh Valley 


| 
GENERAL OFFICE : 


BRANCH OFFICES: 728 Yonge Street, 10 Kin 
Street West and Subway, Corner Bathurst Street an 


pan (ta 


61 King Street East, opposite Torente Street 


LYON’S 


PHOTOGRAPHIC STUDIO 


Just completed and now open to the public. 


Cor. Yonge and Gerrard Sts. 


Built expressly for the peepee. Heated by steam. 
Elegant waiting and reception rooms All modern con- 
veniences. High class work a specialty, Prices moderate. 


Catching Him. 


Dealer—So this is a Teniers,eh? H’m! Very 
fine specimen ; but—ah—I don’t like the back- 


ground. 
Artist—Don’t you, seems Well, I think 
perhaps I could fix that. If I can’t, I'll do the 


whole thing over again.—Harper's Bazar, 


COAL 


FROM THE 


NTARIO COAL CO. 


Esplanade, Foot of Church Street. 


Street East, Queen 
Cc. P. R’v 


DON'T SWALLOW 


Such preposterous trash as the big DISCOUNTS 
ADVERTISED to hoodwink customers and 


CATCH THE CASH 


We quote net prices, and the vee, offered is indisputable. 
oO 


FANCY ARTICLES 


SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS 
Is practically unlimited. 


R. POTTER & CO. 


Cor. Queen and Portland Sts. 
Telephone 1384 


Very Bad Form. 

Daughter (after the theater)—That play wae 
so interesting I couldn’t do a thing but just sit- 
and listen to it, 

Fashionable Mot her—It was abominable, the 
way you watched that play. People must have 
troumne we were from the country.—N, ¥, 

eekly. 





